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RCHDEKIN’S FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 
AND COMBLESS BEES 


April. May. June queens warranted purely 
mated, $1.00 each: six for $5 vv: per Coz . $9.00 
Bees per |b. $125. With untested queen. 

200 per lb. I have originated a pkg. light 
but strong; saves you bees and express. M+ 
guarantee is prompt shipment. safe arrival 
perfect satisfaction. No disease. Small 
deposit books your order. 


J. F. Archdekin Bordelonville, La. 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of Bee Supplies. 





Send for our 68 page catalog. Our prices 
will interest you. 


The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 


1424 Market Street, Denver, Colo. 
Machinery 


Read what J. I. Parent 


of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
“We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter sochaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks. 
500 frames, and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 
make with this saw, It 
#7 will doall you say of it: 
Catalog & price-list free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 





9 Foot-Power 





BUY 
THE FAMOUS DAVIS GOLDENS 


And get big yields from gentle bees. 
Write for circular and Price list. 


BEN G, DAVIS 
Spring Hill, Tennessee 
POULTRY, FRUIT, BEE 1 50 
PAPER COMBINATION . 

Poultry and Fruit are allied pursuits for 
the beekeeper. Here is a special combina- 
tion of three papers which gives excellent 
reading at a low cost: 

The Fruit Grower 
American Poultry Advocate 
American Bee Journal 

Our price for all three for one year is only 
$1.50. Or if you want two poultry papers, 
add 2sc to the above offer and get your 
choice of the following one year: 

Reliable Poultry Journal, Poultry Success 
American Poultry World, Big Four Poultry 
Journal, Poultry Tribune, Poultry Item. 

Send all orders to 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 





| lowing prices, viz.: 


: Tested 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


BEES AND QUEENS, GOLDENS AND 
LEATHER COLORED FOR 1917. 


Canadian and United States Trade 


We are now booking deliveries 


May 


in June and July at the fol- 


, FROM PENN, MISS. 
Pricestandover tr 
Untested $ .85 
Warranted 


FROM TORONTO, ONTARIO 
6 12 23 to Ioo | I 
$4.50 $800 §$ 05 each ! $10» 
500 9.50 ae 1.45 

750 3350 2.05 “ | 495 7.80 
3.00 to $10.00 each. | 3.00 to $10.00 each. 


POUND PACKAGES WITH UNTESTED QUEENS 


FROM PENN, MISS. | FROM TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Itos5s 6to25 over 1tos 6 to 25 50 Over 
each each each each each 

$2.00 $1.90 $3 ov $275 $2.65 

275 4.50 4.25 4.0 


Prices on full colonies and nuclei quoted on request. 


We supply THE ROOT CANADIAN HOUSE, 54 WOLSELEY ST.. TORONTO 
ONTARIO, CANADA, with large shipments almost daily during the above months, fre- 
quently moving almost acar of packages to themat a time. ‘This is the most successful 
way of serving Canadian trade. This firm has our entire Agency for the Dominion, and all 
Canadian business should be addressed tothem unless you wish shipments made direct 
from Penn, Miss., address us. 

At the time of booking order, remit 1o percentas a formof good faith on your part with 
balance to be remitted a few days prior to date of shipment. We move orders promptly. 
Our references, any Mercantile Agency, The A. I. Root Co., or American Bee Journal. 

When you deal with us it means satisfaction. Health Certificates furnished with 
each and every shipment of bees. This assures youthat nodelays will take place. Safe 


T2 25 to Too 
$ 0 25 .75 each 
10.75 85 be 
1475 


6 
$4 80 
58) 
1.25 


I-pound and Queen 


2-pound and Queen 2.65 


delivery guaranteed. If interested in vee-hive material, our catalog will be senton request. 


THE PENN COMPANY, PENN, MISS., U.S. A. 











Bee Supply Department 


Orders shipped day received 
Our wareroonis are loaded with Lewis BKBeeware 
Everything at factory prices 


Send tor catalog 
Wax Rendering Department 


We do perfect wax rendering. It will pay every Beekeeper 
to gather up all his old combs and cappings and ship to us. We 
charge 5c a pound for the wax we render and pay the highest 
cash or trade price. 

THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 
(The firm the Busy Sees 
204 Walnut Street, - - 


work for) 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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BBB OBB OSEE8S 


removes every ounce of wax. 


QOQBOD OOOO GOBOSSOODBOOD OOOGOGSOGHOHO BOOOIOBOHSHHDO HHOOHOGDSOBSSPOP 


BEESWAX WANTED 


You will save money and freight on your 1917 foundation by shipping us your beeswax and 


paying only for its manufacture into ‘*‘SUPERIOR FOUNDATION.’’ (Weed process.) 
OLD COMBS AND SLUMGUM 


Send them along; for the lowest freight rate bill as ‘‘ beeswax refuse.”’ 


Our steam process 


We render on shares. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH 


DOD ODORS OS BOSOBORGBDS KBE 
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Poultry Supplies 


Poultry supplies of all kinds, best 
eitomatic grain feeders, fountains, 
feed troughs, dry mash hoppers, bone 
mills, exhibition and shipping coops, 
leg bands, shell, grit, bone, meat, 
foods, and remedies ANYTHING YOU 
WANT. Also Pigeon, Kennel and Bee 
Supplies. Circular free. 


Eureka Supply House 
Box B-403, - Aurora, Illinois 








PATENTED 


WRIGHT’S FRAME-WIRING DEVICE 


Most rapid in use. Saves cost of machine 
inone day. Tighter wires, no kinks, nosore 
hands. Price, $2.50, postpaid in U.S. A. 


G. W. Wright Company, Azusa, Calif. 


Why Not Get What You Want, 
And When You Want It? 


The Atchley Queens and Bees need no 
recommendation to the beekeeping_world, 
They Lave been buying them for FORTY 
YEARS, AND ARE STILL DOING IT. 


BOOK YOUR ORDERS NOW! 


One-pound package, $1.40 each; 25 for 
$32.50; 100 for $125. Two-pound packages, 
$2.25 each; 25 for $52.50; roo for $2Io. 
‘Two-frame nuclei, $2.30 each; three-frame, 
$3.2 each. No queens. Untested queens, 
Italian or Carniolan, $1.00 each, or $10 per 
dozen; 100 for $70. A big lot of fine tested 
queens cheap, Write for prices. Prices 
on beesand queens in large lots quoted on 
applica tion. 

WM. ATCHLEY, Mathis, Texas 


The Texas Bee and Honey Man 








FILMS DEVELOPED 


All roll films developed for 10 
cents. We return them the same 
Everything in the KODAK 
Send for catalog. 
F. M. ALEXANDER 
Atlantic, lowa 


day. 
Line. 
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I am the Pioneer Breeder 
of pure Grey Caucasian bees. 
Queens, nuclei, and pound 
packages. 
A. D. D. WOOD 
Box 61, Lansing, Michigan 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


PROTECTION HIVES 


Double Wall 


Price of five hives with outside rims, $13.75; 
without rims, $12.00 f. 0. b. Grand Rapids. Mich 
Delivered to any station inthe U.S. A. east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio Rivers 
with outside rims, $15.00. 

They are double wall with air spaces or pack- 
ing as you may prefer. A large percentage of 
our customers use them with air spaces and no 
packing. Packed hives will not last as longas 
those that are not, as packing has a tendency to 
absorb moisture. They have % material in the 
outer wall, which makes them substantial. 
The inner walls are of % material. 

If you have ever had occasion to spend any 
time ina building single boarded during cold 





weather you can appreciate the importance of 


double walls. Great quantities of fuel are 


ble walls in 


large illustrations 


re- 


quired to keep the stove red hot, while you 
roast on one side and freeze on the other. Dou- 
hives are equally as important. 
Send for catalog and special circulars, show 


ing 
< 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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SECTION FIXER 


A combined section press and founda- 
tion fastener of pressed steel construction. 
It folds the section and puts in top and 
bottom starters all at one handling, thus 
saving a great amount of labor. With the 
top and bottom starters the comb is firmly 
attached to all four sides, a requirement 
to grade fancy. Increase the value of 
your crop by this method. 

The sale of Section Fixers has had a 
great increase this year. This is conclu- 
sive proof that they are giving universal 
satisfaction. They are the finest thing on 
the market for the purpose, and have given 
the greatest of satisfaction in every case 
when properly operated. We have hun- 
dreds of testimonials on file. 


A. G. WOODMAN Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








becoming more serious from day to day. 


saving money for carload buyers and others 
ments. Donotdelay. Act at once. 


60-pound cans, o 


Friction 


2 lb. Cans, 2% lb. Cans, 
Cases holding 24 24 
Crates holding pay 
Crates holding 
Crates holding 


100 ecce 
603 45 


Do not wait longer, but secure your honey packages at once. 
Freight traffic is slow and uncertain. 
our order for tin plate for our 1918 Bee Smoker Trade some time before a state of war was 
declared. We dared not wait longer, for fear we could not secure it at all. 
contract on tin honey packages is still being honored,and runs until Jan. 1, 1919. 


TIN HONEY PACKAGES 


The tin plate situation is 
We placed 


Our three year 
| Weare 
of smaller lots, Send us a list of your require- 


ne and two in a case 


Top Tins 


3 lb. Cans, 5 lb. Pails, Io lb. Pails 
re 12 6 

50 50 

100 100 

203 113 


100 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








of all kinds; catalog free. 


BEE-SUPPLIES Send 2sc for 90-page book 


on how to handle bees. Discount for early 
orders. Honey for sale. 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri 





SELECT ITALIAN BEES 


by the pound. Nuclei QUEENS. 10917 prices 





on request. Write, 
J. B. HOLLOPETER, Rockton, Pa. 


ENERGETIC 


HONEY GATHERERS 


Best 3-Banded Stock 


Untested queen, 75c. Bees per Ib., $1.25. In 
quantity price quoted on application. 
Prompt shipment. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. No disease. Shipments 
ready May 1s. 


GILA VALLEY APIARIES 
M.G. Ward, Mer. Duncan, Ariz. 








Quality Service 


SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 


We are doing business under the above conditions. 


immediate attention. 


and pound package business. 


Remember all orders accepted by us will be filled by return mail or express if 


WANTED. 


safe by placing your order with us for PROMPT DELIVERY. We quote prices as following: 
Bees by the Pound Without Queens 


1 6 12 
$1.50 $ 7.50 $12 00 
10.50 18.00 
15.00 24.00 
Select breeder, $5.00. Extra select breeder, $10 


l-pound bees 
2-pound bees 
3-pound bees 


Prices of Nuclei Without Queens 


12 
$18.00 
22.00 


6 
$10.50 
12.00 


1 
$2.00 
2.50 





5-frame 


Our mail and express service is the best, 24 outgoing trains daily. 


guarantee all queens to be purely mated. All bees free from any disease. 


with us and get Quality, Service and System. 


All orders received by us will have our 
Our STOCK HAS NO EQUAL. NEVER before have we been in the 
position to take care of our orders as WE are now. We have enlarged our queen-rearing 


If WE can’t do it, WE will refund your money at once. 


System 


You will be perfectly 


6 12 
$8.00 $15.00 
14.00 27.00 
18.50 35.00 


SLAADASAISIASAAADAASAGAISA: SASALALASA» SLSSLSSSSS SS SSR 


6 12 
20.00 37.00 
23.00 44.00 
WE 


Place your order 


3 50 
5.00 


J. E. MARCHANT BEE & HONEY COMPANY, Columbus, Georgia, U.S. A. 


SLIS SSP AD SASS SS AD AAD SSD AS SAAS AS SA SAD AA AA. 











The Proof of the Pudding Is In the Eating 


The quality of Murry’s queens and bees is shown in the increasing demand 
forthem. Capacity of queen yards doubled last year and again this sea- 
son. Advance orders up to March 5th nearly equal to total sales last 
season. Why? Because they get a square deal. 

Three-banded Italians and Golden Italians. Orders filled by return 
mail. Safe arrival and satisfaction guarranteed. No disease. Health cer- 
tificate with each shipment of bees or queens. 


ueens 1 6 12 1 6 12 100 
RICES March tsth to May Ist May ist to Nov. tsth 
Untested $ 5.50 $10.00 $.75 $400 $7.50 $60.00 

Tested : 6.50 12.00 1.00 5.50 10.00 
Select tested 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 
Breeders 5.00 to $10.co each, any time. 


For nuclei and pound packages, see March issue of this Journal, or 
write for circular. 
H. D. MURRY, MATHIS, TEXAS 




















Queens and Bees from the Cotton Belt Apiaries 


Three-banded Italians only. We are now booking orders for May, and June deliv- 
eries at the following prices, viz: 
PRICES FOR ONE OR MORE 


6 12 1 10 


$ 7.50 
10.75 


$4.00 
1.00 5.70 
3.00 to $10.00 each. 
3 for $1.00. 


I-pound package, wire cage, with- 

out queen........ <pinenannehceanand $1.50 $1.25 
2-pound package, wire cage, with- 

out queen : 2.00 


Untested 
Tested 
Breeders 
Virgins 
1-frame nuclei without queen, $1.50; 2-frame nuclei without queen, $2.75; 
3-frame nuclei without queen, $3.50. 

When queens are wanted with nuclei or packages add queens at prices quoted above 
Write for discount on larger quantities booked early. 

We guarantee safe delivery of bees and queens, and reasonable satisfaction, Twenty 
years experience. No disease. Health certificate with every shipment. Write for testi- 
monials and references if desired. : 

To avoid disappointment in the spring be sure and place your order NOW. 


The COTTON BELT APIARIES, Box 83, Roxton, Tex 





DOOLITTLE 
& 
CLARK 


Have some fine Breed - 
ing Queens now ready for 
delivery. $2.50, $5.00 
and $10. Untested, $1.00 
each, $9.00 a dozen. 

Marietta, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 
Iam better able to supply the trade with 
my_Three-band Italian Queens, Colonies 
and Nuclei than ever before. Send for cir- 
cular and prices. 


E. A. Leffingwell, Allen, Michigan 





QUINN’S QUEENS OF QUALITY 


ARE PEERLESS—“‘THERE’S A REASON” 


They are thoroughbred, pedigreed, three- 
banded Italians and Grey Caucasians. 
““Mendelian”’ bred; good qualities are ac- 
centuated, Special drones from superior 
mothers—results are obvious. 

PricEs—Untested, May and June, $1.50 
each. After June 30, $1.00 each. Tested 
queens of each race, §2.00 each, 

For Italians, address Ft, Myers, Fla.; for 
Caucasians, address Houston Heights, Tex. 


CHARLES W. QUINN 
609 W. 17th Ave., HOUSTON HEIGHTS, TEXAS 
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THE GUARANTEE THAT MADE “falcon” 
Bee Supplies Possible 


The “falcon” GUARANTEE. Every hive, every super, every crate of sections, every pound foundation 
every article, and every queen leaving the “falcon” plant goes out with our “absolute satisfaction or money 


back” guarantee. For more than a third of a century we have stood behind everything we sell. If anything is | 
wrong or not just what you thought it would be, we'll appreciate it if you write us, and we'll make it absolutely right 
at our expense. Our satisfied customers are to be found everywhere and are our best advertisement. “Once a cus- | 
tomer always a customer,” is synonymous with the name “falcon” 


The beekeepers’ past experience when “short” should have taught him that it’s a “ wise move” to get hives, 
sections and supplies ready in the next two months. We will be glad to quote on “falcon” supplies if you will 


send us an approximate list of what you will require for the coming season. 
Red Catalog, Postpaid Dealers Everywhere ** Simplified Beekeeping,’ Postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Falconer, New York 


Where the good bee-hives come from , 


























HEADQUARTERS FOR BEE SUPPLIES 
ROOT’S GOODS AT FACTORY PRICES 


FOR 
OHIO KENTUCKY TENNESSEE 
We carry a large and complete stock of bee supplies, and are prepared to give you 
prompt service. We have just received several carloads of new fresh supplies. Send for 


our catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER & COMPANY, 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES : 


Send for new 1917 price list, 
now ready. Give us a chance 
to bid on your wants. We 
can save you money. We 
are in the market at all times 
for extracted honey in any 

quantity. 

THE M. C. SILSBEE Co., 


at. 


Tennessee-Bred Queens 


45 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed 3-Band Italians Only 








ee 








~ Nov. 1 to May 1 _Mayrto Juner Juneito July: July 1to Nov. 1 Haskinville, New York 
I 6 z2| rt 6 wir 6 ol Pe ° = Post-office, Cohocton, Rt. 3, N. Y. 
Untested......... $1.50 $ 7.50 $1350 |$1.25 $ 6,50 $11.50 |$1.00 $5.00 9.00 |$ .75 $4.00 § .75 
Select Untested.. 2.00 850 15.00 | 1.50 7.50 13.50 | 1.25 6.50 12.00] 1.00 §.00 9.00 oe Oo OO OO 4 Oy 
co ae 2.50 13.50 25.00 | 2.00 10.50 1850 | 1.75 9.00 17.00| 1.60 8.00 5.00 
Select Tested.... 3.00 16.50 3000 | 2.75 15.00 27.00 | 2.50 13.50 25.00] 2.00 10.00 18.00 
Nuclei (no queen) 1 fr., $1.50; 2 fr., $2.15; 3 fr., $2.75; 4 fr., $3.50; pure 3-band Italians. - ee or price list 
; l a 
Select queen wanted, add price. tive of our et descrip 
HIGH GRADE 
Capacity of yard, 5000 queens a year ITALIAN QUEENS 
Select queen tested for breeding, $5.00 And Bees by the Pound 
The very best queen tested for breeding, $10.00 . pene ss 














JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENN. — Vincennes, Indians 





























Lewis Sections 


HAVE 


INDIVIDUALITY 


Because they are in a class by themselves—They are not like other sections—Very 
rarely do they break in folding—In fact, one of our customers writes us that he 
has put up (folded) thirty thousand Lewis Sections in a season and had not found 
one SECTION in the whole lot that was not perfect—Beekeepers everywhere, no 
matter what their preference may be for hives or other bee equipment, agree that 
when it comes to sections that Lewis Sections are supreme. This is 





BECAUSE the material which goes into a LEWIS SECTION is of the right kind, especially 
selected for the purpose. The stock is sorted and resorted—the discolored stock 
thrown out, leaving only the whitest material to go into LEWIS SECTIONS. 


BECAUSE the V groove, which is the most important process in the manufacture of a section 

is made just right. In the LEWIS SECTION it is cut just deep enough so that 
the section will not break in folding. The LEWIS SECTION expert has been supervising the manufac- 
ture of LEWIS SECTIONS for over thirty years. 


BECAU SE the finishing of the section is given the utmost care. The LEWIS. SECTIONS is 

polished on both sides in a double surfacing sanding machine designed in the 
Lewis plant especially for this purpose. It insures the uniform thickness of each and every section. 
The dovetailing of the ends is smooth, clean and just right. 


BECAUSE even after the LEWIS SECTIONS are completely manufactured, the packing is 

considered a very important part of the marketing. All LEWIS SECTIONS are 
put up in regular standard packages containing a good full count. A tight wooden box is used, entirely 
enclosing the contents so that no discoloration from air can occur, no matter how long the sections are 
carried in stock. The package is also strongly braced at all corners, insuring delivery in good order. 


At the same price you pay for other standard makes of sections 
you get all of the above when you buy Lewis Sections 


INSIST ON LEWIS SECTIONS—LOOK FOR THE BEEWARE BRAND 






‘BEWARE: 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY | BEEWARE 


Sc eA 
MAKES THE FINEST. 


Watertown, Wisconsin 








Order from your nearest distributer 
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MONTHLY, $1.00 A YEAR 





SEVENTY YEARS OF BEEKEEPING 





The Fourth of a Series of Articles By the Editor, Reviewing the 
Development of Beekeeping Since 1845 


E have already mentioned, in 
W our second number of these 
reminiscences, that in 1867 sug- 
gestions were made for the use of 
artificial foundation for combs. The 
original idea of comb foundation 
dated back to 1857, when Mehring, a 
German, manufactured “wax wafers” 
cast in a mold, with the imprint of the 
cell base upon them. A Swiss, Peter 
Jacob, in 1865 manufactured a similar 
article. These were very crude prod- 
ucts. 

In his “Beekeepers’ Guide,” already 
mentioned, Mr. Kretchmer explained 
how, as early as 1843, his father de- 
vised a comb guide, made by dipping 
a narrow strip of linen in wax and 
starch, upon which the base of the 
cells was impressed, by passing it 
through a pair of engraved rollers. 
So his father would appear to have 
been even ahead of Mehring in the 
idea of comb foundation. 


In 1861 Mr. Wagner secured a pat- 
ent upon “artificial honey-comb foun- 
dation by whatever process made.” 
In 1876, C. O. Perrine, a honey dealer 
of Chicago, bought the patent, which 
had never been put to use. Fred- 
erick Weiss, of New York, manufac- 
tured a few hundred pounds of print- 
ed wax in 1875. A. I. Root secured a 
pair of cylinders, made under his di- 
rection by a skilled workman, Wash- 
burne, but when Perrine claimed the 
ownership of the patent Root sold 
him his machine. However, shortly 
afterwards, Root and others con- 
cluded that the patent was worthless 
and the manufacture of foundation 
began, with different mills and dies. 
On the whole, A. I. Root is to be 
credited with the popularizing of the 
process. As with the movable frame 
hive, the time had evidently come 
for this. 

lo show how clumsy were the first 
a'tempts at making comb foundation, 


we will quote what A. I. Root wrote 
in “Gleanings,” February, 1876, page 
29: “We have at pre.ent none for 
sale, except some that we purchased 
of Mr. Long (Weiss’ agent in N. Y.) 
The thinnest measures 51-3 square 
feet to the pound and the thickest 
about three square feet.” For some 
years very little was made as thin 
as 8 square feet to the pound, and 
the complaint of “fishbone” in comb 
honey became an objection to its use. 
Other objections were raised. It was 





THE VANDERVORT FOUNDATION MILL 
(From an old wood cut) 


said to sag in the frames. Bingham, 
at the Michigan convention of April, 
1878, strongly opposed the use of it, 
contending that natural comb gave 
the honey a good flavor which comb 
foundation did not impart. But the 
great majority were enthused over 
its use, since it saved the bees the 
trouble of making so much comb, 
the cost of which was, and is still, 
estimated variously at from 8 to 20 
pounls of honey, or more, for each 
pound of comb. It also secures ab- 


solutely straight combs, all worker 
combs, a very uncommon occurrence 
formerly in 


any apiary, notwith- 


standing all the attention given by 
the careful apiarist to this require- 
ment. 

The Dunham machine, the Pelham 
mill, the Given press and later the 
Vandervort mills making foundation 
of different weights, up to 14 square 
feet to the pound, competed with the 
Root cylinders. But the press, as 
well as the plaster casts made in imi- 
tation of the European “gaufriers,” 
lasted but a short time, the founda- 
tion made from these instruments 
being very inferior in quality and 
of heavy weight, besides being brit- 
tle and unfit for shipment. Yet many 
Europeans still confine themselves to 
the use of the metal “gaufrier” or of 
a plaster cast, for private use. Its 
inefficiency is plain when we read of 
apiarists well pleased with their own 
make, of a weight of 100 to 110 deci- 
meters to the kilo (4.88 to 5.37 square 
feet per pound;) while on the cylin- 
ders it is readily made of more than 
twice as many feet, doing away with 
“fishbone” entirely. 

It was during the year 1878 that 
C. QO. Perrine, already mentioned in 
this article, made an attempt to re- 
vive the ancient Egyptian custom of 
floating apiaries, using the Missis- 
sippi River, as the Nile was used, to 
transport the bees following the 
crop. He bought a small steamboat, 
and bought also several hundred 
colonies of bees, starting from New 
Orleans in early spring and steaming 
up stream. But his attempt was a 
dead failure, in which he sunk a 
large sum of money. 

About 1879, other races than the 
Italian bees were sought after for 
trial in America. We had ourselve: 
imported Caniolans in 1876, but hai 
rejected them because of the resem- 
blance of their workers to the com- 
mon bee in color. Hybrids of these 
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with the common race were difficult 
to distinguish. 

At the Chicago ‘meeting of the 
North American Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, in October, 1879, ‘Rev. O. 
Clute, later author of “The Blessed 
Bees,” under the nome-de-plunie of 
“John Allen,” suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee to secure the 
testing of various exotic races, Cy- 
prian, Egyptian, Dalmatian, etc. H. 
A. King, of New York, had impurted 
two queens claimed to be Cyprians. 
They were evidently pure, for all the 
report showed their bees to be ex- 
ceedingly cross. The following year 
we tried this importation ourselves 
and soon had enough of them. We 
eradicated them as early as we could. 
Mr. D. A. Jones, of Canada. in con- 
nection with Frank Benton, of 
Washington, made a trip to the Holy 
Land, the Island of Cyprus and 
Egypt, bringing back a large impor- 
tation of bees from those countries 
None of them proved satisfactory. 
The only foreign bees which have 
proven of superior quality outside of 
the Italian are the Carniolan and the 
Caucasian, both of these races pro- 
ducing bees slightly lighter in color 
than the common black bee, but 
without the yellow rings characteris- 
tic of the Italian race. Frank Ben- 
ton, later, made a trip around the 
world, in the interest of the Urited 
States Department of Agriculture, 
seeking new races of bees. None 
were found that proved of greater 
value than the Italians. 


D. A. Jones deserves special men- 
tion otherwise because of his enter- 
prise in beekeeping at that time. He 
kept bees on a large scale in Ontario, 
educated a number of students in 
beekeeping and founded the little 
village of Beeton, which is now an 
important agricultural shipping 
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point. It was in connection with him 
that McEvoy and others experiment- 
ed on foulbrood. He established the 
“Canadian Bee Journal,” which was 
published for years at Beeten. [n 
the early eighties, a little pamphlet, 
“Foul Brood, Its Management and 
Cure,” written by him, gave the re- 
vived starvation method of Schirach 
(1764-1770) for the cure of malignant 


foulbrood. Schirach is really the 
originator of this. 
Among the ‘mprovements which 


modern beekeeping has brought to 
us, we should range the Doolittle 
method of queen-rearing, but in go- 
ing back over the past we must say 
that although Doolittle popularized 
this method by adopting it with per- 
sonal practical improvements, he was 
not the originator of it. The publi- 
cation of his book, “Scientific Queen- 
rearing,” in 1888, helped diffuse the 
method among queen-breeders. To 
find one of the originators, however, 


JOHANNES MEHRING, THE INVENTOR OF COMB FOUNDATION 
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THE GIVEN PRESS—(From an old wood cut) 


we must go back to “Gleanings” for 
October, 1878, page 323. In this num- 
ber, W. L. Boyd, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
suggests that, since acorns or rudi- 
mental queencells are to be found 
readily in almost any hive of bees, it 
might be well to “cut them out, keep 
them on hand and get as many cells 
as you want by taking a flat stick, re- 
moving a larva that has just hatched 
and putting it in the bottom of the 
acorn; for the bees will accept the 
situation at once and soon have a 
nice sealed queencell from _ every 
acorn given them.” The indefatiga- 
ble A. I. Root, half in joke and half 
in earnest, then suggested that some- 
one had spoken of artificial queen- 
cells and that they might be made by 
dipping a wet stick of the proper 
size and shape in melted wax. This 
was the nucleus of the idea which 
matured later and gave the “Doolit- 
tle method,” fine descriptions of 
which were made in Hutchinson’s 
“Advanced Bee Culture” and repro- 
duced in our “Langstroth Revised.” 


We must not, however, neglect 
mentioning the Alley method of 
queen-rearing, which preceded the 
Doolittle method and is still popular 
in some of its modifications. His 
“Twenty-Two Years’ Experience in 
Rearing Bees” became the “Bee 
Keeper’s Handy Book,” published 
from 1882 to 1885, in several editions. 
His method is also given in “Lang- 
stroth Revised” and consists of using 
strips of brood combs containing 
eggs, after removing every other egg, 
for the production of queencells. 

Two of the modern leading books 
on bees were published in _ 1877, 
Cook’s “Manual of the Apiary” and 
“The A B C of Bee Culture,” by A. I 
Root. The latter named was first 
published in installments in “Glean- 
ings.” In its present form, under the 
title of “A B C and X Y Z of Bee 
Culture,” it is the largest book on 
bees ever published, a real beekeep- 
ing encyclopedia. 

It is out of the question to men- 
tion, in these reminiscenses, every in- 
vention made during the progress of 
beekeeping from the skep or box- 
hive times. In fact, many inventions 


were the result of slow ameliorations 
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We can give an 
jastance of this with the drone and 
cueen excluders and queen traps. 
Drones were already caught, to 
cet rid of them, in Butler’s time. He 
escribed what he called “a drone 
ot,” and Langstroth also quotes the 


use of such an implement in Aristo- 


le’s times. “Langstroth’s Hive and 
foney Bee,” second and third edi- 
ions, mention the possibility of con- 
ining the queen to the hive, in these 
vords: “As the queen cannot get 
‘through an opening 5-32 of an inch 
nigh, which will just pass a_ loaded 
worker, if the entrance to the hive 


be contracted to this dimension, she 


will not be able to leave with a 
swarm.” In 1860, or thereabout, Col- 
lin, a French priest, devised what he 
called “grilles and tole perforee” 
screens and perforated iron sheets, 
having openings of the proper size 
to allow the workers to pass, and 
confining the queen and the drones. 
In 1870, V. Leonard, of Springfield, 
Pa., is mentioned as making a trap, 
upon the idea enunciated by Mr. 
Langstroth (A. B. J., 1870, p. 162) 
built evidently of wood. In 1881, D. 
A. Jones, (Gleanings, 1882, p. 200) 
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He was succeeded in that office in 
1902, by N. E. France, one of the 
most sucessful and practical honey 
producers, who remained at the helm 
until the office was discontinued, in 
1911. Mr. Secor has also been a 
member of the Legislature of Iowa. 





Looking Backward 


BY EUGENE SECOR. 


OU do me the honor to count me 

I among the old subscribers to 

the American Bee Journal. You 
say you have found evidence of that 
fact in articles contributed by me 37 
years ago. Yes, I’m proud to say that 
the Bee Journal has been coming to 
me without interruption for a long 
time. I have been looking the matter 
up a little, and while I cannot say ex- 
actly how long I have been on the list, 
I find that I’ve been a correspondent 
at least as long as your investigations 
show. 

I began to keep bees in 1867, so you 
see I will be fifty years old next sum- 
mer, plus —. The first thing I did was 
to buy Quinby’s book, and I am pretty 
sure it wasn’t very much later that I 
subscribed for the first bee journal pub- 





THE OLD DUNHAM 


first mentions perforated zinc for 
this purpose. Then in 1884, Alley 
patented his “drone and queen trap” 
and queen excluders came into use. 


Will we add a little romance to our 
account of beekeeping progress and 
invention and speak of the poet of 
American beekeeping, Eugene Se- 
cor? He began writing on bees 
about 1882 and composed some of 
the prettiest short idyls and songs 
for the enjoyment of the English- 
speaking apiarists. The “Songs of 
Beedom,” published some 25 years 
ago by Geo. W. York, are mainly 
from him, while the music is the 
work of good old Dr. Miller. Not 
alone on bees does Secor write. A 
little booklet, “The Calendar,” con- 
taining a poem for each month of 
the year, is one of his most delight- 
ful productions. There are other 
poets of the bee in our day, but none 
to excel him. Mr. Secor has been 
President of the National Associa- 
tion (1892) and was General Man- 
ager of that institution after the res- 
ignation of Thos. G. Newman in 1897. 


FOUNDATION MILL 


lished in America. Its first appearance 
was in 1861, if I mistake not. 

The first edition of “ Quinby’s “Mys- 
teries of Beekeeping Explained” was 
published in 1866, and Langtroth’s 
classic had appeared earlier—1852? I 
had all these helps before long. 


I am quite sure I was a subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal a long time 
before I dared to send anything for 
publication that might come under the 
eye of the veterans of those days. I was 
a novice; they were experienced. I 
was afraid of them. But under the 
editorship of Thomas G. Newman, who 
was always very kind to me and over- 
looked the crudity of my effusions, I 
beuae to feel-my-way into print about 
1880. 


This is a funny world isn’t it? In my 
younger days I was afraid of the old 
men. Now I’m afraid of the young 
men. ’Tis the young fellows who are 
running things now. Young America 
is at the wheel today. The only rea- 
son Dr. Miller isn’t a back number is 
because he refuses to grow old. It is 
always springtime whete he abides. I 
wish that some of the rest of us white- 
topt has-beens could live in the sunny 
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clime of Perpetual Youth. They say a 
woman is just as old as she looks, but 
that a man is just as young as he feels. 

Beekeepers ought to be youngalways, 
for with them hope is never dead. If a 
frost kills the fruit-bloom they believe 
dandelions will feed the girl babies in 
the hive. If drouth sucks the nectar 
from the white clover, they are sure 
melilot will never fail. If linden re- 
fuses to give down, buckwheat and a 
lot of other late flowers are yet to fol- 
low. And if the honey crop is light one 
year we think that after a rest flowers 
will be doubly sweet the next summer. 
That is the philosophy of happiness— 
never to give up, never to lose courage, 
to forget the unhappy present and have 
faith in the future. 


_ How many fads have come and gone 
in my beekeeping day! Many a man 
set out to revolutionize the industry by 
some invention or idea that looked so 
inviting to himself, and perhaps plau- 
sible to others until actually tried out, 
that the bee journals of the time would 
make interesting reading tothe younger 
generation, if any one has the desire 
for historical research. Some of the 
things that occur to me now are: self- 
hiving, non-swarming, and reversible 
hives; deep-cell foundation, apis dor- 
sata, red-clover queens, and the fertili- 
zation of queens in confinement. All 
had their advocates, but all have gone 
to the scrapheap of impractical the- 
ories. But in the evolution of all 
things and the survival of the fit a few 
improvements have come to stay. 


The experienced ones in the brother- 
hood were never swept from their 
moorings by the claims of enthusiastic 
amateurs. Thus it is that conserva- 
tism tempers the heat of radicalism, 
and radicals warm the cold feet of con- 
servatives. So the world is kept in 
equilibrium, leaning just a little toward 
the polestar of progress. 

Nothing is more evident than the 
growth of beekeeping literature in the 
past 50 years. As the editor is review- 
ing that subject in a masterful way I 
need not enlarge upon it. But the eom- 
parison is like a mule team to elec- 
tricity. 

Forest City, Iowa. 


Iowa Field Meet.—A Beekeepers’ Field 
Meet will be held in the City Hall at 
Fairfield, lowa, on May 9th. 





Beekeeping in Guatemala.—A recent 
consular report gives a summary of 
beekeeping in Guatemala which is very 
interesting. The production of honey 
is in the neighborhood of 700,000 
pounds annually, most.of which has, in 
the past, reached European markets. 


Although it is in this section of the 
country that the stingless bees-thrive, 
the report places special prominence 
on the fact that the honey entering the 
markets is produced by the ordinary 
honeybee, mostly blacks, though Ital- 
ians are beginning to be imported. 

The season for honey is from Octo- 
ber to April, which is known as the 
“dry season.” 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Iowa Inspection Report 


If you live in Iowa or elsewhere, be 
sure and send to either Frank C. Pel- 
lett at Atlantic, or to Prof. F. E. Millen 
at Ames, for a copy of the State Bee 
Inspection Report for 1916. 

Mr. Pellett is thinking of giving up 
his job of State Inspection. If his resig- 
nation is to deprive the beekeepers of 
Iowa of further reports like this one, 
it will be regretted. The report in 
question contains about 100 pages,a 
number of good engravings, and some 
25 or 30 addresses by leading practical 
beekeepers and writers, besides the 
usual report of inspection. It is well 
worth a place in every library of active 
beekeepers. 





The A B C of Beekeeping 


The 1917 edition of the “A BC and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture” is on our 
desk. It is the largest, most complete 
and finest work that was ever produced 
concerning the honeybee. It is a cyclo- 
pedia of beekeeping. What more can 
we say? 





Enticing Natural Swarms 

In the Farmers’ Weekly of Cape 
Town, South Africa, a contributor re- 
ports having lured swarms to empty 
hives by melting propolis and smearing 
it inside and about the entrance of 
empty hives shortly before swarming 
time, placing also some dry combs in- 
side. The strong odor of the fresh 
melted propolis enticed the scouts that 
were in search of ahome. He secured 
several swarms in this way. 





Our Oldest Subscribers and Con- 
tributors 

For the past year we have been try- 
ing to get together the names and 
photos of our oldest subscribers still 
living and still reading the American 
Bee Journal. We have asked for the 
names of all who have been constant 
subscribers for 30 years or more. But 





the difficulties are great in gathering 
together such a list of experienced pro- 
ducers. Some are too modest, others 
too aged to comply with our wishes. 
Still we have a list of 12 or 15 which 
may be increased within the next 
month, all men of great experience, 
and we propose to publish it soon. 

Meanwhile we give on our cover 
page the photo of one of the juniors 
among them. The reader will find 
within these pages a letter from him 
and also a mention of his work in the 
current installment of “Seventy Years 
of Beekeeping.” 





Caucasian Beekeeping 


Weare glad to present to our read- 
ers two views of the queen-rearing 
apiary of the “Station Séricicole ”(Silk- 
worm Rearing Station) of Tiflis, Cau- 
casus, also two views of nomadic 
honey-producing apiaries under the 
same management. 

Professor C. A. Gorbatcheff, who is 
in charge of these apiaries, informs us 
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that the rearing of queens for sale wi 
begin to a limited extent during the 
present year in these apiaries. As soon 
as they are prepared to fill foreign or- 
ders the matter will be mentioned ir 
the Bee Journal. We trust the terrible 
war conflict may be at end by that time, 
so that the American beekeepers may 
be enabled to give a full trial to the 
pure gray Caucasian bees of Russia, by 
direct communication. 

Our good wishes are extended to the 
Caucasian beekeepers in their progres- 
sive efforts. 


Later.—We acknowledge from the 
same source an album of views of Cau- 
casian apiaries received with the com- 
pliments of ‘the Caucasian Beekeepers, 
Association. The letter accompanying 
this album says: 

“Outside of the ethnographic interest 
to be found in these characteristic 
views of apiaries, there is another in- 
terest in them. It is that of the remem- 
brance which they will leave, for the 
time is not very distant when these 
hives will be only a memory; the hives 
of the Dadant system already having 
displaced the native hives in several 
regions of Transcaucasia, during the 
past 10 years.” 

The views, some 50 in number, are 
exceedingly interesting. We propose 
to publish them,a few at a time, in 
these columns. They will show the 
diversity of ancient methods in a coun- 
try which is now making great strides 
of progress. Russia is coming to the 
front. 





Apiary Inspection 

After the publication of Mr. Pellett’s 
inspection criticisms, in the March 
number, followed by Mr. Bender’s re- 
marks in April, we are glad to give a 
summary of the same subject by our 


ONE VIEW OF QUEEN-REARING APIARY OF THE SERICULTURE STATION 
OF CAUCASUS AT BAKOURIANY, 5428 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
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riend Dr. Phillips, who is better placed 
t!anany of usfor such work. After 
r-ading it the reader will conclude, as 
y.e had done already, that there is after 
ala great benefit in apiary inspection 
but that that benefit is mainly educa- 
tonal. The practical apiarists who, 
lixe myself, kept bees for half a century 
vithout ever seeing any foulbrood and 
a | at once found themselves surround- 
el with it, have a very deep conviction 
that, if no fight had been made, the 
disease would have swept the country 
before becoming extinguished. 

Although far from eradicated every- 
where, it is so nearly controlled that 
beekeeping is thriving in spite of an 
occasional show of the disease. Foul- 
brood has been a blessing in disguise, 
for it has compelled more attention to 
the business of beekeeping. 





Sacbrood 

Dr. G. F. White, the scientist who has 
first established the bacteriological dif- 
ference between the two kinds of foul- 
brood and who has also named “ sac- 
brood” because of the appearance of 
the dead larva and its resemblance to a 
sac full of liquid matter, is now giving 
us a thorough description of sacbrood 
in Bulletin No. 431 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 





Decoy Hives 


The Editor not long ago met an ex- 
perienced beekeeper, Mr. S. L. Cork, of 
Peru, Ill., who has had considerable 
experience with the securing of ab- 
sconding swarms by the use of decoy 
hives. Mr. Cork says that he has suc- 
ceeded best by placing the decoy hives 
in the forks of trees. During the sea- 
son of 1916, a notable year for natural 
swarming, he fastened 11 hives in trees 
in this way, six feet or more from the 
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ground, and in each of these a swarm 
volunteered to locate. Three hives 
placed on top of a shed secured only 
one swarm. It is creditable and easy 
to understand that bees would naturally 
look for tree hollows some distance 
above ground rather than for lower 
abodes. 





The Queen is Coming 


Here is a story which went the 
rounds of the European bee magazines 
some 15 years ago. It may not be true, 
but “se non e vero, e ben trovato” (if 
not true, it is likely). 


“Lord Cecil is a lover of bees, but 
his pet pursuit was the cause of a little 
trouble to the folks of the city. He had 
a queenless colony once and wrote to 
a breeder for a queen, asking to be in- 
formed by telegraph when she was to 
be sent. To satisfy him, the shipper 
wired: ‘The queen will reach your 
station at 3:40 p.m.’ On his arrival 
at the station at the indicated hour, he 
was much astonished to see a crowd of 
people in their best clothes. The mayor 
was there in a frock coat, and a band 
was playing its finest tunes. Upon en- 
quiry he ascertained that one of the 
telegraph operators had been indiscreet 
enough to give out the announcement 
of the arrival of the Queen of England 
at that hour. A few words of explana- 
tion dispersed the disappointed crowd.” 





Peppermint for Adult Bee Dis- 
eases 

Mr. C. W. Aeppler transmits to us 
the translation of a letter from an east- 
ern Switzerland apiarist recommend- 
ing the use of peppermint in diluted 
honey to be sprinkled over the bees in 
diseased colonies which are suffering 
from diarrhea, paralysis, May disease 
and similar troubles. 

In Italy, in the Province of Ancona, 
in 1916, similar remedies were recom- 
mended by apiarists who claimed that 
a preparation of honey with lavender, 
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ginger, rosemary and other tonics was 
beneficial. We believe these things 
may do good, but such severe epidem- 
ics as the Isle of Wight disease would 
probably not yield to a treatment of 
this sort. Who knows, however, but 
that the initial appearance of the dis- 
ease may be prevented by the use of 
tonics in the food of the bees ? 





President Wilson on Production 


The address of President Wilson to 
the people published on Monday, April 
16, has been sent to all publishers of 
agricultural magazines. We cannot 
give it in full, but we should give em- 
phasis to a few points of this memor- 
able appeal. 

“The supreme need of our nation 
and of the nations with which we are 
cooperating is an abundance of sup- 
~~ and especially of food stuffs..... 

he world’s food reserves are low 
acaune Every one who cultivates a gar- 
den, helps, and helps greatly, to solve 
the problem of the feeding of the na- 
tions.” 

Not only is it well to heed the appeal 
of.our President to all producers to 
work as earnestly as possible in the 
production of food stuffs; it is also 
well to urge the people to economize 
their resources. 

America has been—and is yet—a 
wasteful nation. Let us remember that 
the time may not be very far when 
some one may need that which we care- 
lessly waste. Let us not only produce 
all we can, but save all we can. What 
we waste might be useful to some one 
else, if we do not need it ourselves. 





Bees and Pollination 


For an evidence of the usefulness of 
bees in prune pollination, read Bulletin 
No.°274 of the California Agricultural 
Experiment Station, by A. H. Hend- 
rickson. It is quite interesting. It is 
another rivet in the evidence favoring 
bees in plant fertilization. 





This Season’s Crop and Its Price 


We call our readers attention to the 
page of Crop and Market Reports in 
the back part of this magazine. Re- 
ports of offered prices and contracted 
prices for 1917 are beginning to filter in. 

Just what the price on honey will be 
when fall comes is exceedingly hard to 
determine. We are passing through 
an unusual period which is subject to 
change in a comparatively short time. 

One thing which we would urge upon 
our customers, however, is to make 
some distinction between their retail 
and wholesale prices of honey. Too 
many beekeepers in the past have sold 
honey locally for 10 cents or even less 
for extracted per pound and then be- 
wailed the fact that they were offered 
only 6 or 7 cents in a wholesale way. 
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The Necessity for Increasing 
the Honey Crop 


BY DR. E. F. PHILLIPS. 


HE present necessity of increas- 
I ing and conserving the food re- 
sources of the country, advocated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in re- 
cent statements, should be realized by 
every beekeeper, chiefly from patriotic 
motives, but also from his own interest. 
The rapidity with which the unusually 
large honey crop of last year was sold 
does not indicate danger from over- 
production, even in times of peace, and 
there is every reason to expect that 1917 
will see a good honey market. 


There need be no fear of overpro- 
duction in the face of a probable short- 
age of sugar. On this latter point the 
Secretary of Agriculture says in his 
statement of April 7, “Only about 20 
percent of the supply of sugar normally 
consumed in the United States is pro- 
duced domestically, and this amount 
cannot beincreased appreciably during 
the coming season. Unless normal 
imports of sugar reach our shores, 
therefore, a shortage of this food is in- 
evitable.” After mentioning other 
forms of sugars, the Secretary says: 
“In many parts of the country honey 
production may be increased by closer 
attention to bee-culture.” 


Beekeepers should do their utmost 
this year to increase production, not 
only by increasing the number of colo- 
nies in so far as it can be done without 
decreasing the crop, but especially by 
giving their bees the best of attention. 


Those who have their bees in box-hives: 


are being urged, so far as they can be 
reached, to adopt the modern equip- 
ment, but this will be valueless unless 
they at the same time adopt modern 
practices. Natural swarming should be 
curbed as much as possible, and in- 
crease should usually be made by arti- 
ficial division. Thecrop may often be 
materially increased by giving the bees 
plenty of room for storage, for gather- 
ing often ceases when bees are over- 
crowded. , 


In this regard many commercial bee- 
keepers are not doing their best. Those 
owning only a few colonies may profit- 
ably increase the number of their colo- 
nies, but they should remember that 
without intelligent care bees will not 
be profitable, except in rare seasons. 
The tendency at present is rightly to 
encourage the professional beekeeper, 
who knows how to get the most from 
his bees. The professional beekeeper, 
and those who wish to enter this class, 
should at once consider the establish- 
ment of additional apiaries, care being 
exercised not to overstock any one 
locality. To those who have not begun 
outapiary management, this year promi- 
ses to be a goodtime to make the start. 

Nobody can tell now what the crop 
of 1917 will be, but the prospects over 
most of the country seem good. Prices 
promise to be as high as those obtained 
for most of the 1916 crop, and possibly 
higher. Not more than one-tenth of 
the available nectar in the United 
States is gathered at any time, so bee- 
keepers can do a patriotic service and 
can at the same time bring profit to 
themselves by saving some of the 
wasted nectar. 


In order that the beekeeper may ob- 
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tain a fair price for his honey and that 
at the same time the consumer may 
obtain it at a reasonable price,the bulk 
of the honey crop should as usual be 
sold on the home markets. This will 
do much to prevent a glut on the mar- 
ket in the fall. Before sending honey 
to wholesale markets, the beekeeper 
should get all the information available 
concerning the crop and should also 
have definite knowledge of the de- 
mands of the market. 


The Department of Agriculture, 
through the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
will issue the usual honey crop reports 
in May, July, September and November. 
The Office of Markets proposes to 
make available the data of crop move- 
ments at intervals during the shipping 
season. No* beekeeper should send 
honey to wholesale markets before 
consulting these reports. The Bureau 
of Entomology will, of course, continue 
to assist beekeepers with the various 
problems of production. All of these 
offices will gladly assist beekeepers in 
their respective fields. 


The beekeeper’s part in the present 
campaign of food preparedness is first 
to produce all he possibly can, and sec- 
ondly, to market it wisely and only after 
he has full information concerning 
the markets. Beekeepers will do much 
toward correcting bad market condi- 
tions by distributing their sales over a 
longer period, for honey is no longer a 
seasonal food, and to dump all the sea- 
son’s crop on the market at once has 
so far invariably led to lower returns 
to the producer, but has not corres- 
pondingly decreased the price to the 
consumer. When honey is produced 
in large quantities, the market facilities 
will doubtless be increased so as to 
take care of the honey as soon as it is 
removed from the bees, but at present 
it is often better for the beekeeper to 
hold it. 


This brief note will serve to indicate 
wherein the beekeeper can “do his bit” 
in this emergency. He should realize 
that to assist in producing an impor- 
tant food is a patriotic act. 

Washington, D. C 
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Burning Hives Affected With 
Foulbrood 


BY F. DUNDAS TODD. 


OME months agolI noticed that 
S Dr. Miller thoughtthe wisest way 
to handle a few cases of Ameri- 

can foulbrood in his apiary was to 
wipe out the whole thing, lock, stock, 
and barrel. If his example is to be 
followed to any extent by others it may 
be worth while for me to set down 
briefly the way I handle such cases, 
for I fancy I have had about as much 
experience in burning affected colonies 
as any man on this continent. I frankly 
own I made rather:a mess of things to 
begin with, but. now I can enter an 
apiary in the evening when flight has 
stopped, smother the bees and have 
three or four hives a glowing mass of 
cinders in about half an hour. The 
biggest job I ever tackled was to clean 
up an apiary of 10 colonies and four 
box-hives, most of the hives being 
three stories high. The owner refused 
to assist in any way whatsoever, so I 
went at the affair single-handed, and in 
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two hours and a half there was nothi: ~ 
left to indicate that an apiary had ev. 
existed, beyond a big mass of glowin: 
embers. 

When I find foulbrood in any apiar 
and have shown it to the owner, ! 
arrange with him to dig a hole three 
feet square and at least a foot deep, 
choosing the spot where there is little 
likelihood of damage resulting from 
the heat of the fire. In an ordinary 
case a matter of 20 feet from the nearest 
tree is generally enough, but. due 
allowance is made for the direction of 
the wind. The nearer the hole is to the 
apiary the better, but I have had in the 
city to wheel heavy hives along rough 
alleys to a vacant lot covered with huge 
stumps and underbrush. 


Then I want him to have on hand at 
least 30 pieces of first-class stove wood. 
We need a fire, a real fire, the kind a 
boy makes for a camp fire without 
worrying about the cost of fuel. Ina 
beehive there is a most amazing 
amount of water that must be evapor- 
ated before combustion can take place. 
I plan to let nothing escape me, not 
even one bee, and it rather surprises a 
novice to see how quickly a roaring 
fire will dampen down the moment 
several thousand dead bees are dumped 
on it. The same is true when the 
combs are placed on the fire, forina 
few minutes the water from the brood 
and honey will drown it out unless the 
heat be very great. 


When, therefore, I reach the apiary 
my first task is to kindle the fire, so 
arranging the wood that the whole 
will be a mass of hot coals when I 
want to useit.. I want the earth in the 
bottom and sides of the cavity to be 
very hot, so that all water will be 
quickly evaporated. 


The fire burning freely I attend to 
the smoker. In my first adventures I 
tried the smothering system of our 
forefathers, digging a hole, starting a 
small fire and adding sulphur, then 
straddling the fire with the hive with- 
out a bottom-board. The first down- 
pour of bees simply drowned out the 
fire,and maimed bees were crawling 
everywhere. Then I turned to the 
smoker. I had'often heard that justa 
whiff of burning sulphur would almost 
instantly smother every bee of the col- 
ony, but I want to assure my readers 
that is far from being the truth, for 
even with a powerful blast of sulphur 
fumes one cannot kill all the bees in 
less than three minutes. When I have 
to kill beés I try to do the job as 
speedily as I know how. A _ weak col- 
ony can be wiped out in a minute, but a 
hive of 20 frames covered with bees is 
another story, for the instant they fall 
off the combs they choke the air pas- 
sages, cover up each other, and so pre- 
vent the fumes reaching every cranny 
of the hive. 

It is the first few blasts that count 
above all things, consequently the prob- 
lem is to have plenty of burning sulphur 
in the smoker, burning so freely that it 
is simply a molten, blazing mass. To 
attain this, start the smoker with just a 
little rags and work the bellows until 
the fire is burning freely, then drop in 
several small pieces of rock sulphur 
and get them burning just as well, then 
add more until you have about a quar- 
ter of a pound in all. In a little while 


smoke will cease to issue from the noz- 
zle, blue flames will be common, and 
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the gas will issue from the explosive 
fcrce. 

[ find it advisable, though seldom 
n-cessary, to wear my working bee 
suit, including gloves, as, if the hive be 
the least rickety, bees will leak at un- 
suspected places and I kill them with 
the fingers of the left hand as fast as 
they appear. 

All ready, I kneel in front of the hive 
and place across the entrance a piece 
of lath, cut about an inch and a half 
shorter than the full entrance, leaving 
the blank at the right. Into this space 
I push the nozzle of the smoker and 
pump steadily and persistently until all 
noise in the hive ceases. To make sure 
of inside conditions I generally place 
my ear against the side of the brood- 
chamber, and when all is quiet [ pro- 
ceed to the next victim. 

It is very important for the inspec- 
tor’s comfort that he inhale none of 
the fumes, so I generally endeavor to 
choose a night when the wind is from 
a southerly direction. But such ideal 
conditions are not always obtainable, 
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for instance, last summer in Vancouver, 
north winds were persistent for weeks, 
so twice I inhaled considerable sulphur 
fumes on account of a sudden change 
in the direction of the wind. I usually 
lie out full length with my head to 
the left of the hive and _ face 
turned away, but even with these pre- 
cautions I was caught. The result in 
my case is that for about three days 
after being “gassed ” I am very languid 
and do not feel fit for much exertion. 
The bees all smothered, I carry the 
first hive to the fire, bottom-board in 
position. Setting it down I remove 
the cover, turn it upside down and lay 
it to the left. Then I lift the hive off 
the bottom-board carefully and set it 
on the cover. On the bottom-board lie 
the dead bees, many thousands of them 
when the colony is strong. Lifting the 
board I shoot the bees into the fire, 
which ought to be now a solid mass of 
glowing embers. At first the fire will 
deaden, but as soon as it brightens up, 
I lift the hive and set it squarely in the 
center, then strip off the quilt so that 
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the space between each pair of combs 
becomes a chimney. In a minute there 
is fierce hissing as the water runs out 
of the brood and honey, but in a few 
minutes a really strong fire will over- 
come all that,so I now set bottom- 
board and cover by the side of the 
body, and then carry in the next hive 
to repeat. By this time the burning 
wax gives a powerful heat so that one 
can pile up all the rest just about as 
fast as they can be handled. 

The chief reason for digging the hole 
is to make certain that no honey can 
escape. The embers from the fire- 
wood and hives easily fill the hole and 
burn everything combustible. The bee- 
keeper generally fills it in before retir- 
ing so as to avoid all risk of fire on the 
premises. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that the 
chief essentials are a powerful fire in 
the hole, and a thoroughly hot smoker 
well charged with sulphur. Either can 
be easily extinguished by covering up 
with dirt; as a matter of fact when I 
have smothered the last colony I throw 
a loose handful of dirt in the smoker. 
Having so much smothering to do, I 
keep one specially for the job, prefer- 
ring the variety with the hinged cover 
and forward projecting nozzle. 

Victoria, B 


[Mr. Todd uses the heroic treatment 
for foulbrood. He has repeatedly told 
us that he does not believe in trying to 
save the bees or the hive of an affected 
colony. Of course, where there are 
only two or three cases and they are 
bad, and one does not wish to be both- 
ered with much work, it may be advis- 
able. Yet if the transferring is done as 
carefully as his “burning,” and if the 
empty hives are carefully singed imme- 
diately with a tinner’s or painter’s gaso- 
line torch, there is no possibility of 
transmitting disease. By all means 
save the hive. But it is better to burn 
up the honey and the combs of the dis- 
eased colonies.—Ep1ror. ] 
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The California State Meeting 


BY J. E. PLEASANTS. 


HE California State Beekeepers’ 

meeting was beld at Exposition 

Park, Los Angeles, Feb. 16, 1917. 

This was one of the best meetings the 

association has had for years—short, 

harmonious, and instructive. The first 
day was mostly devoted to business. 

The resolution for beekeepers’ Legal 
Aid was repealed almost unanimously, 
it being the consensus of opinion that 
such a clause in the Constitution would 
only have a tendency to cause trouble. 

The election of officers resulted in 
almost the whole staff and Executive 
Board being chosen from the northern 
part of the State. And the next meet- 
ing will be held in the North. B. B. 
Hogaboom, of Elk Grove, Sacramento 
county, was elected president. 

There were interesting and instruc- 
tive lectures and talks on a wide range 
of subjects. George J. Brown made a 
strong talk on the methods of the 
“United Honey Producers”, which was 
eagerness ng | received. Mr. Brown 
has recently been made president of 
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the United Honey Producers for Cali- 
fornia. A better choice could not have 
been made. 

Prof. Coleman’s moving picture dis- 
play on California beekeeping was in- 
deed a work of art. The work he has 
accomplished in this line, and has in 
prospect, is almost the work of a gen- 
ius, if means can be obtained to com- 
plete this. This is the only scenario 
of a complete series which Prof. Cole- 
man has in progress of making, for the 
showing of every phase of the life of 
the apiary and handling of honey and 
wax. It is a stupendous work if it can 
be carried to completion, as no doubt 
it will be. The educational value of 
such a series of films, for schools and 
colleges, and for the beekeeper and 
laity, can hardly be over-estimated. 

The ever-recurring container subject 
was brought up by J. D. Bixby, who 
advocates the use of barrels for ex- 
tracted honey. The barrel vs. can and 
case was spiritedly discussed, but it 
would seem, while both have their 
merits, the 5-gallon can and its twin, 
securely protected. in a strong case, 
have been proven to be the survival of 
the fittest. They have the advantage of 
being non-leak in all climates, and about 
as convenient a method of handling as 
we have yet had. The barrel was tried 
out long ago and discarded in most 
places. 

Marketing through the Fruit Ex- 
changes was ably handled in a paper 
by T. O. Andrews, Inspector for River- 
side county, and some practical points 
brought out. 

A standard color for honey was the 
subject of a discourse by M.C. Richter, 
who is an advocate of blending honey. 
While some advocate and practice this, 
many object to it,as it would put all 
honey on a level. The producers of 
the fine grades of white delicately fla- 
vored honeys, such as sage, white clo- 
ver, etc., would suffer by such a blend- 
ing. It is necessary to have the differ- 
ent grades and flavors to suit different 
tastes. 

Secretary Shaffner spoke on the 
Legal Defense Fund. This resolution, 
however, was voted down and stricken 
from the Constitution, it being the 
opinion that it only caused trouble. 

The address by Supt. Davison, of the 
State Exposition, was a strong plea 
for a good standing exhibit by the bee- 
keepers. This ought to be done. 

Mr. Mendleson was asked to supply 
a glass globe filled by the bees for the 
exhibit, which he agreed to do. 

The meeting at Exposition Park was 
most appropriate. The Park is owned 
by the State, and Exposition Hall is 
designed for the use of State societies. 
The museums of Exposition Park are 
full of interesting collections peculiar 
to the Southwest. These afforded en- 
tertainment to the members out of rou- 
tine hours. The specimens taken from 

La Brea Rancho asphaltum beds area 
wonderful collection. The mastodon, 
sabre-toothed tiger, and others from 
this oil bed, are rare and preserved as 
prehistoric remains seldom are. It is 
something which all our residents, as 
well as tourists, ought to see. 

The election of officers resulted in a 
complete staff, and almost all of the 
Executive Board, being chosen from 
the northern part of the State. The 
next annual meeting will be held in 
the North. _ 

Orange, Calif. 
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Different Methods of Queen 
Introduction 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


N the British Bee Journal of Dec. 

I 21, 1916, is a fine summing-up of 

different methods of introducing 
queens by W.A. Sheppard. He says: 

“Numerous plans have been devised 
for introducing queens, but there are 
very few that can be absolutely relied 
upon to give satisfactory results under 
all conditions and circumstances. At 
certain times of the year, for instance 
during a honey flow, the introduction 
of analien queen presents very little 
risk, and almost any method employed 
would be successful then; but when 
there is no honey being brought in by 
the bees, queen introduction often pre- 
sents many difficulties, especially to the 
amateur beekeeper. The following are 
some of the methods that have been 
recommended during the last few years: 

“Water METHOD oF QUEEN INTRO- 
DUCTION.—Kill the old queen; remove 
all combs from the hive and shake into 
the bottom with a sharp jar, all the bees 
possible. Sprinkle the mass of bees on 
the hive floor until they are soaking 
wet. Use plenty of water; there is no 
danger of overdoing this part. Wet 
the new queen thoroughly and put her 
on the pile of bees. Put back combs, 
and the job is finished. 

“INTRODUCING By SMEARING QUEEN 
Wit Honey.—Put the queen in halfa 
cup of honey. Do not be afraid to put 
her away down into it with your En 

ers. Smear her all over, the bees will 
ick her clean. Get her covered deep, 
and pour her and the honey into the 
top of the brood-chamber. 

“Srmmins’ Direct Intropuction.—l. 
Keep the queen guzte alone for not less 
than 30 minutes without food, but warm. 

“2. Insert after dark, under a quilt, 
first driving the bees back with smoke. 

“3. No further examination is to be 
made until after 48 hours have expired. 

“4. Make no division of or nucleus 
from the hive within three days prior 
to insertion of queen. 

“ ArnTHUR C. MiLLEeR’s SMOKE METHOD. 
—Inject into hive a cloud of thick white 
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smoke, and use enough to get the bees 
into a heavyroar. Then run in the 
queen, and shut in the smoke and queen 
for about ten minutes. 

“ REQUEENING WITHOUT DEQUEENING 
—Doo titt.Le’s MetHop—If you wish to 
supersede any queen on account of 
old age or any other reason, you have 
only to put on an upper story with a 
queen-excluder under it; place a comb 
of brood, with a queen-cell upon it, in 
this upper story. After the queen-cell 
has hatched, withdraw the queen-ex- 
cluderand your old queen is superseded 
without you ever having to find her. 

“The foregoing are methods of in- 
troducing queens without the use of a 
cage, but there is little doubt that there 
is less risk of failure and without much 
disturbance to the bees by using either 
of the following plans: ; 


“Frame Cace Metuop.—A wire-cloth 
cage is constructed large enough to 
take an entire Langstroth frame. Into 
this place a comb of hatching brood, 
after first shaking off all the old bees; 
then insert the queen and hang the 
cage in the center of the brood nest 
for two or three days, when the comb 
can be removed from the cage and re- 
placed in the hive. The young bees 
that have hatched out in the cage will 
not be antagonistic to the fresh queen. 
This is the only one they ever knew. 

“Pipe Cover Cace Metuop.—An or- 
dinary wire-cloth tea strainer with the 
wire attachment for the tea-pot re- 
moved makes a good introducing cage. 
It is pressed into the face of a brood- 
comb about half an inch deep with the 
queen underneath. She is liberated 
after about 48 hours if the bees are then 
seen to be friendly disposed towards 
her. If not, she can be caged again 
for a further period. 

“Two OrHer Cace MetHops.—Catch 
the old queen and place her in the cage 
intended for the new queen. Aftera 
few hours remove her and put the new 
queen in the cage. The bees then more 
readily accept the new queen, as the 
odor of the old queen remains behind. 
Or, put the queen to be introduced into 
anew cage with one or two newly- 
hatched bees from the hive to which 
you are going to give her. 





NOMADIC APIARY FOR HONEY PRODUCTION AT THE SERICULTURE 
(Sericulture is the silkworm industry) 


STATION OF CAUCASIUS. 
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Maitinc Cace Metuop.—The ordi- 
n:y mailing cage, inverted over feed- 
hc ie, is generally a safe and easy way of 
in roducing a new queen. The bees of 
th: hive liberate her in from 24 to 48 
h urs by eating away the candy. This 

ian can be much more sure by adopt- 
inz either one of the methods just de- 
scribed, in addition. If at the same 
tiae a slow feeder is placed on the 
hive containing warm thin syrup, it 
also helps considerably by putting the 
bees into a favorable humor for accept- 
ing a new queen.” 


LESSENING THE RISK. 


Although the plans enumerated by 
Mr. Sheppard may be successful in gen- 
eral, yet with any one of them a certain 

ercent of failures may be counted on. 

he number of these failures would be 
considerably lessened if we could be 
rid of the mn Aes bees of the colony to 
which we desire to introduce a queen. 
For it is these older bees that are espe- 
cially antagonistic to any royal stranger. 
Fortunately it is possible to rid a col- 
ony entirely of all its older bees, the 
field bees, and in the case of a queen 
of considerable value it is well worth 
while. 

If the hive be removed to some dis- 
tance, andin its place be set another 
hive containing one or more frames of 
brood and honey, the bees that go 
afield on their return from gather- 
ing, instead of going to the old hive 
in its new location, will go to the 
old location and enter the new hive. 
Taking advantage of this fact, we will 
lift the hive from its stand, set it tem- 
porarily to one side, and set in its place 
an empty hive, and into this empty hive 
put one or two frames taken from the 
old hive, perhaps the two outside 
frames which contain little brood. 
Vacancies in either hive may be filled 
with dummies or otherwise. Any 
supers that may have been on the old 
hive will now be put upon the new one, 
and the hive-cover placed over all. 
Upon this cover we will set the old 
hive, of course covering it up. We may 
safely count that within two days all 
fielders will be out of the old hive and 
in the new. Therefore, at the end of 
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that two days there will be only the 
younger bees in the upper hive, ready 
to receive oe ag any queen that 
may be offered. The queen may be 
given in an introducing cage at the 
time the change of hives is made, pro- 
vided it takes two days for her to be 
released from her cage; if the time of 
releasing be less, then the giving of 
the caged queen must be delayed ac- 
cordingly. In three to five days after 
the queen is out of her cage, the old 
hive may be taken down and restored 
to its original place on its stand; any 
comb or combs that had been taken 
away being returned, and the hive that 
has been upon the stand for a few days 
entirely removed. The bees that have 
become fielders in the hive that has 
been on top will now, upon their return 
from the fields, settle upon the top of 
the hive where they suppose their en- 
trance ought to be, perhaps forming 
quite a cluster. Soon, however, some 
bee of exploring turn will make its 
way down the front to the entrance be- 
—_ others will follow, and all will be 
well. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE INTRODUCTION. 


There is, however, a plan of intro- 
duction that is entirely safe. It is some 
trouble, but may be well worth while in 
the case of a valuable queen. About 
eight days before you expect to intro- 
duce your queen, go to a strong colony 
and put all but one brood in an upper 
story over an excluder, leaving the 
queen with one brood below the ex- 
cluder. Another way is to put an 
excluder over a strong colony, over 
this put an empty story, and fill this 
empty story with frames of brood taken 
from different colonies. This plan has 
the advantage that you may choose 
only the best frames, those that are 
filled with well matured brood. Eight 
days later, when all brood will be 
sealed, brush every bee from these 
combs, put them in an empty hive, set 
this hive on a stand of its own, put in 
your queen, and close up tight so that 
you are sure no bee can get in or out. 
If you think there is any danger that 
the brood may be chilled at night, then 
you must put the hive ina room that 
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will be warm enough at night. 

A still better way is to put the bee- 
less brood in a hive-body over an ex- 
cluder upon the hive of a strong col- 
ony, putting in the queen and covering 
up without any bees. Of course young 
bees will at once begin emerging from 
their cells, having known no other 
mother will be entirely friendly to the 
queen. About five days from the time 
the queen was given, these bees with 
their brood and queen must be put 
upon a stand of their own, in case the 
were not at first put upon their stand, 
and the entrance must be opened 
enough to allow the passage of one 
bee at a time. As more room for pas- 
— is needed, the entrance must be 
enlarged. Ina few days you will have 
a good colony without having endan- 
gered the life of the queen in the 
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Why Some Beekeepers Fail 


BY H. B. PARKS, BIOLOGIST. 


HE following paper is the result 
of an investigation as to why so 
many of those who keep bees do 

not make a success of the business and 
why so many of those who have tried 
have failed. 

_ The area covered by this investiga- 
tion is the Grand River System of 
Northwest Missouri. Whilethis is not 
a region of extensive orchards, it is a 
section where small orchards are very 
common, where alfalfa and sweet clo- 
ver are most abundant. Of the 159 
species of plants which are visited by 
the honeybee for nectar, in a very simi- 
lar location in Illinois, as reported by 
Dr. Charles Robertson, who has done 
more perhaps than any other man in 
the Mississippi Valley in studying in- 
sect visits to plants, 142 grow in greater 
or less profusion here also. This re- 
gion is so located that it partakes of 
the character of both the prairie and 
forest. The climate is favorable to the 
bee, as the bee-trees cut each year 
attest. 

A few attempts at interviews with 
bee-men were so laden with results 
that the writer adopted the census 
method of gathering information. Few 
men like to tell of their failures and 
only a few who were successful would 
talk. A reliable beeman was inter- 
viewed, facts about his own experi- 
ences and what he knew about others 
were recorded, then these statements 
were in a casual manner brought to 
the attention of the one about whom 
the statement was made. In almost 
every case the statement was verified 
and some additional material added. 

The writer attempted to follow the 
outline given below: 

1. Time_you have been engaged in 
bee work? 

How did you commence ? 

. Why did you start beekeeping ? 

. What kind of bees did you have ? 
. What kind of hives did you use ? 

. What was your greatest trouble ? 
. Did you have disease in your hives ? 
How many seasons did you fail to 
get a honey flow? 

9. What was the reason ? 

10. Would you advise others to keep 
bees ? 

1l. How many swarms should a man 
keep ? 

12. Do you count yourself a success 
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or failure as a beekeeper ? 

13. In either case, why? 

Mr. B.—The first man interviewed is 
a bee lover; has kept bees 35 years and 
is well informed. He has at present 37 
colonies of bees. This year he took 
off 2700 pounds of section honey from 
30 colonies, spring count. He is a 
small farmer, and lives on a 10-acre 
farm at the edge of asmall town. He 
took up beekeeping as a boy because 
of an accident that lamed him. One 
year he took off 8000 pounds of comb 
honey from 32 colonies. Some years 
he got only 300 pounds from 30 colo- 
nies. He would advise all farmers to 
keep a few colonies, but thinks only 
the specialist can make money with 
bees. He has no disease and few 
moths; attributes success or failure to 
get honey to the food supply of the 
bees. 

Mr. X.is a specialist, and did not like 














THE FLOODS IN AUSTRALIA COME DOWN 
IN A NIGHT AND SELDOM EXTEND 
OvER Two Days 


to talk. He has about 200 colonies, 
but would give no figures. His honey 
is on sale in a number of the neighbor- 
ing towns. He says that any one who 
attends to the business will have suc- 
cess. Does not advise farmers to keep 
bees. 

Mr. C. H. was crippled by au acci- 
cident 15 years ago; was set up in the 
bee business by his employer, and did 
well fora few years, but did not like 
bees. The moth killed most of his 
colonies; has only five colonies today. 

ome years he never put on supers or 
removed those already on. Beekeeping 
is a failure and the man a fool who 
tries it. In this case the hives were in 
a thicket of plum bushes, and had not 
been touched for three years. 

Mr. G. lives in town, and has 10 colo- 
nies; keeps this number and sells the 
excess swarms; has never had any 
trouble. He advises all to keep a few 
colonies; claims a good honey flow 
each season. 

Mr. C. C. was a common type of the 
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fall of 1916, and was the most enthusi- 
astic bee-man found. Had one hive. 
Had taken off 30 pounds of honey, and 
knew the A B C book by heart. Had 
already figured out what he would do 
with 50 colonies of bees. 

Mr. G. W. is the old style bee-man 
of the timber. His pastime is hunting 
bee trees. Has caught all his swarms 
or reared them from wild swarms. He 
uses gums and the old box-hives. Has 
had no moth or disease that he knows 
of. Mice have bothered him. Has 10 
hives, and got 18 or 20 gallons of 
honey this year. He advises all to 
keep bees. 

Mr. M. F.R. has no bees at present, 
but knows all about them. He bought 
his colonies at a public sale because 
the auctioneer was eloquent and the 
bees cheap; paid 75 cents a colony for 
12 colonies, and $85 for supplies; lost 
every new swarm. The bees starteda 
runaway that caused a loss of $65. That 
fall he took off 125 pounds of honey. 
The next summer he had similar luck. 
The third spring he had only four 
colonies that were alive. The hogs got 
into the orchard and upset the hives. 

Mr. M. purchased two stands in new 
hives with supers from a bee firm two 
years ago. He placed all the supers on 
the hives and nailed them there. Has 
never looked into the hives since that 
time. He is waiting for the colonies 
to become strong before taking the 
honey; expects to take off a large 
amount next year. If a bee has plenty 
of room it willnot swarm and continue 
to deposit honey. The easiest way to 
keep bees is to give them lots of supers 
and every two or three years take off 
the honey. 

, Mr. Me, living on the next farm, 
showed me a very fine swarm that 
came from one of the above mentioned 
hives in less than a month after Mr. M. 
placed them in his orchard. This col- 
ony gave Mr. Mc 30 pounds the first 
year and 70 pounds the last year. This 
man is a_ very successful beekeeping 
farmer. He has 15 colonies. 

One hundred cases we either inter- 
viewed or heard of on good authority. 
Of that 100, 80 p:rcent failed through 
absolute ignorance. Of these 80, 20 
began keeping bees without any knowl- 
edge except that they made honey, and 
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ended in two or three years with the 
knowledge that bees neither make 
honey nor pay. One claimed that the 
birds caught all his bees. Seventeen 
allowed their hives to be washed away 
by high water, or burned by fire set out 
to clean the orchard of weeds, or de- 
stroyed by live stock. Two claimed 
that moth killed out their bees. Five 
lost part by swarming and sold the 
rest to “git rid of the pesky critters,” 
Fourteen came into possession of bees 
through purchase of farms on which 
the bees were, or through inheritance. 
Each made the attempt but failed, and 
now have no bees or only a few strag- 
gling colonies, because, to use the ex- 
pression of one of the parties, he didn’t 
“jest git the hang of it.” 

The remaining 20 cases were mostly 
boys or women who started beekeeping 
because some one else did or they were 
in hopes of becoming suddenly rich, just 
like the lady in the story paper. Most 
of these discontinued the first year. 
One persisted four years. All of these 
were pure cases of failure because they 
knew nothing about bees. 

Of the 20 percent, one-half may be 
considered successful. Eight of the 
ten so considered themselves. Two of 
those thought the most successful by 
their neighbors, did not believe them- 
selves as such, as the sale of honey and 
excess of swarms did not equal the 
expense through a period of years. 

Of the remaining ten, five are too 
new to mention, but the owners are 
well informed and hope to succeed. 
Three are keeping bees forfun. They 
take up every new fad and get few re- 
sults. Two were very indefinite in their 
reports except that they considered 
themselves successful. 

Now for some explanations and ob- 
servations. Any one who has attempted 
to keep bees has been considered a 
beekeeper except where bees have been 
taken from cut bee-trees and taken 
home just to see if they would live 
through the winter. There seems to 
be a popular notion that bees hiber- 
nate, and if the winter is mild they will 
live through. Fifteen such swarms are 
being watched. Of the 15, one was 
taken from a cut bee-tree where it had 
been abandoned by the cutter, by a 
good beekeeper and is being fed. 














A WASHOUT IN AUSTRALIA—AUSTRALIA ALPS IN THE DISTANCE 


I. Rayment 
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Of these 100 parties, 70 still have 
pees, and 20 have over 10 colonies each ; 
ive recommend the keeping of a num- 
ber of colonies; ten that from two to 
ive colonies are profitable on every 
farm; twenty that bees are for the spe- 
cialist, and a nuisance for the common 
man. About 3 percent had heard of 
bee disease, and one party had seen it. 

To sum up the causes of failure it 
was becase the would-be beekeeper did 
not know of the whys and hows of the 
bee trade. One did not know how to 
buy supplies, another how to handle 
the swarms, another how to sell honey, 
another where to place the hive, and so 
forth. All were zo¢ inclined to study 
the subject, for everybody has sense 
enough to keep bees. All those that 
have succeeded are men who have 
studied the cause of former failure 
and keep in tune with the bees and 
other bee-men, are enjoying their labor 
and the sweets thereof. 

The lack of preparation was every- 
where apparent. Those who were most 
successful were the most forehanded, 
and many a failure was caused bya 
lack of preparedness. If the materials 
are well cared for, the tools in their 
places, no time will be lost, no stings 
will have to be picked out; in fact, 
preparedness is the key to success in 
bee work. Let the slack time in win- 
ter be filled with preparation for next 
summer’s work and. not in theorizing 
on what we could do if we had 100 
colonies of purest Italians in an eternal 
clover pasture or similar foolishness. 

Albany, Mo. 
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Vaseline to Prevent Burr 
Combs—An Old Idea 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


N the Bee Journal for January, page 
I 12, a Mr. Oettle is reported as sug- 
gesting the use of vaseline to 
prevent burr combs, and says that “‘all 
exposed parts of supers, etc., should be 
vaselined on the bottom edge.” 

As far back as the early eighties, 
James Heddon mentioned the use of 
tallow for such purpose, and if memory 
serves me truly the use of a grease of 
some sort to prevent sticking by propo- 
lis dates back over a hundred years, 
though at the moment I cannot quote 
the author and place. 

For a season I used tallow thus, 
and particularly on the edges of the 
end-bars of my closed-end frames, but 
I early discovered that there were 
worse evils than the sticking together 
of hive parts. Today I stop and scrape 
the edge of an end-bar at some time 
greased or send into the shop for 
cleaning, a super or other article at 
some time treated to a dose of anti- 
stick. 

It is exceedingly disconcerting to 
have a previously decorous and well- 
ordered super go sliding off onto the 
ground at the slightest touch of hand 
or breeze, as the greased ones will 
sometimes do ona nice hot day. The 
grease andthe propolis mix and make 
a very good lubricant when the tem- 
perature is up. 

Another drawback to the use of 
grease is the daubing of one’s hands, 
tools, smoker, etc., until nothing can 
be held securely. There are some 
things much worse than propolis and 
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burr combs. An annual “clean up” 
keeps the former within bounds, and a 
change oi queen will eliminate the 
latter. 

One of the advantages of a library of 
old bee books is the knowledge to be 
gained of the practices of those who 
preceded us, thus either saving us use- 
less experiments or furnishing us with 
some good or forgotten method or 
telling us the true originator of some 
“modern” usage. 

Providence, R. I. 
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Queen-Rearing—Combination 
Method 


BY J. E. HAND. 


HE queen is the mainspring of the 

Cr existence of the colony, and the 
pivotal point of successful bee- 
keeping ; requeening to prevent swarm- 
ing is rapidly gaining favor, therefore, 
the knowledge how to rear good queens 
is a necessary qualification of acom- 
petent beekeeper, without which he is 
not a complete master of his profes- 
sion. The methods of queen-rearing 
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from one side of said strips down to 
the septum, fasten said strips to the cell 
bars with melted wax. Crush the eggs 
in alternating cells, leaving the oie 
containing eggs alternating and zigzag- 
ing in the rows, and place the bars in 
position in the frames. 

‘This frame containing strips of pre- 
pared worker-cells containing eggs, is 
placed in position in the queenless col- 
ony, between the two combs of honey, 
after removing the frame of brood. 
This sudden relief from hopeless queen- 
lessness is hailed with great rejoicing, 
and the queen-rearing impulse is devel 
oped to the highest pitch. The nurses 
recently deprived of their numerous 
nurselings, will have their stomachs 
full of chyme, the cells containing 
eggs will be enlarged and the tiny lar- 
ve will be treated to a superabundance 
of food as soon as they emerge from 
the egg. If no nectar is available 
queen-rearing colonies should be fed a 
pint of syrup daily to rear these queens. 

There are good reasons, however, 
why these queenless colonies should 
not be allowed to finish the cells, (1) 
there are too many for one colony to 
finish if the best queens are wanted. 
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THIS IS QUEEN-REARING TIME IN THE SOUTH 
A batch of queen-cells ready for nuclei, in the apiary of Grant Anderson, of Texas 


in vogue today are largely modifica- 
tions of methods introduced by G. M 
Doolittle and Henry Alley a quarter 
century ago. Since space forbids a 
specific definition of these methods, 
suffice it to say, “in rearing queens for 
home use when simplicity of equip- 
ment and manipulation are important 
factors, a combination of the two meth- 
ods mentioned has its peculiar advan- 
tages.” 

The equipment consists of a brood- 
frame in which removable cell-bars are 
fitted parallel with the top-bar, and 1% 
inches apart. Place a clean empty 
comb in the colony having the breed- 
ing queen and examine it daily. When 
itis well filled with eggs remove the 
queen and combs from a strong col- 
ony, leaving two combs with honey 
and one with brood. Cage the queen, 
shake the bees onto the running-board, 
place the caged queen and beeless 
brood in the top story of a strong col- 
ony, above a queen-excluder, and pro- 
ceed as follows: Remove the comb 


containing eggs from the breeding col- 
ony, slice it into strips lengthwise, with 
two rows on each strip. Shave the cells 


(2) The absence of nurselings will 
cause a decrease in the secretion of 
chyme by the nurses, and it is impera- 
tive to get as many cells started as 
possible before the secretion of chyme 
reaches the minimum ; therefore, queen- 
less colonies are employed to start cells 
which are finished by queenright colo- 
nies. As soon as a batch of prepared 
cells have become well started and lib- 
erally supplied with food the frame is 
removed and another frame of pre- 
pared cells given, never allowing a 
queenless colony to start more than 
three batches, for reasons just given. 
The queen and brood are then returned, 
and the short period of queenlessness 
will not cripple the efficiency of the 
colony. 

Auxiliary quecustaht colonies are 
prepared to finish embryo queen-cells 
in the following manner: The strong- 
est colonies are selected and the queen 
limited to the lower story by a queen- 
excluder, with the most of the brood in 
the upper story. In the center of the 
upper story we place a frame having a 
bar with 15 embryo queen-cells attached. 
When these are finished another batch 
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is given; this may be repeated so long 
as warm weather continues. 

This method is simple and practical, 
and will produce high quality queens. 
It has been ascertained that the food 
given to all larve during the first three 
days of their life is the same whether 
said larva is cradled in the gilded céll 
of royalty or in the humble cell of a 
common worker, also that during these 
days of grace a larva in a worker-cell 
is given more food than it can con- 
sume; therefore, to all external appear- 
ances it could not fare better if hatched 
in a queen-cell; therefore, it is claimed 
that if a larva less than three days 
old is grafted from a worker-cell into 
an artificial queen-cell it will produce 
just as good queens as though the 
larva had hatched in the queen-cell. 

At first sight this seems like sound 
logic, but there is an abnormal side to 
the grafting problem, that cannot be 
ignored. Under xatural conditions a 
queen-cell containing a larva three 
days old is a perfect queen-cell in form 
and feature, and is nearly full size; 
therefore, bees are not pleased with 
three-days old larva in an open mouth 
wax-cup bearing little resemblance to 
a queen-cell with a royal larva at any 
age, and such a poor counterfeiter is 
viewed with disfavor and robbed of the 
food so skilfully (?) provided by the 
grafter, and the neglected larva is left 
with no visible means to sustain life 
until such time as the bees see fit to 
accept the intruders. On an average, 
half of the grafted larve perish out- 
right from starvation and neglect, and 
certainly the survivors are not bene- 
fitted by their period of semi-starva- 
tion. The weak point in grafting is the 
period of fasting immediately follow- 
ing, at a time when the royal larva 
- should be floating in a superabundance 
of food. Bees are more competent to 
select larve of the proper age to rear 
good queens, than the most expert 
grafter. 

Birmingham, Ohio. 
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Certain Hive Fixtures 


BY F. GREINER. 


O practice economy in bee- fixtures 

at the expense of efficiency or 
neatness is a poor way to save 

or reduce expenses. I am afraid many 
of us are making mistakes along this 
line, some here, others there. For in- 
stance, the use of No. 2 sections cannot 
be generally recommended. Perhaps 
they may be admissible when honey is 
to be cartoned in sealed enclosures. I 
know of beekeepers who use old 
stained, yes, even dirty boxes of pre- 
vious years use. I have found them 








time after time in country stores. How 


bad they look! How much better a 
clean white box of honey appears by 
their side! 

One of the things of great impor- 
tance in the production of comb honey 
is that we produce honey which does 
not leak. Any fixture producing or 
accomplishing this object is to be pre- 
ferred even if it should cost a little 
more than the one having a tendency 
in the opposite direction. 

For half a life time I have used dif- 
ferently constructed section supers 
alongside with another; not one kind 
one year, another kind another year; 
no, I tested them in the same seasons, 
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in the same yards; even different su- 
pers on the same hive at the same time, 
and, while I have found several differ- 
ent supers to give reasonably good re- 
sults, nothing has given me the satis- 
faction that a real wide-frame super 
affords. This, however, is not what I 
started out to say. I intend to confine 
myself to the greater detail, the sepa- 
rator; for whatever the style of super 
selected might be, the divider or sep- 
arator remains the same almost in ail 
cases. I am referring hereto the wire- 
screen separator and the old tin or 
plain metal separator, otherwise the 
wood separator has long become the 
popular fixture. 


It is all right even from the stand- 
point of the bee which does not take as 
kindly to metal as wood. The latter is 
more congenial to the nature of the 
bee because of its being a better non- 
conductor of heat and cold than metal 
is, the material the bee has adapted 
itself to during untold unknown ages. 
This wooden separator has from time 
to time been changed. Some have used 
a simple plain thin board and are con- 
tinuing its use; others have perforated 
it, some cleated it, and still others have 
made a cleated fence. As long as a 
plain board was used all went well pro- 
viding same was of proper width. I 
have used them as wide as the section 
was deep, and thus produced perfect 
non-leaking honey combs, but in this 
case the sections had a deep beeway. 
When the beeway is only % of an inch 
deep as in case of the no-beeway sec- 
tion when the thickness of the cleat 
represents the beeway, the separator 
must be narrower than the section is 
deep by % inch in order to give the 
bees free access to the sections. 

When first using separators we were 
not so very particular about this mat- 
ter, and some we made were about % 
inch narrower than the outside dimen- 
sions of the boxes. The result was that 
the cells in the lower row as well as 
those in the upper row were drawn out 
and extended beyond the wood, neces- 
sitating trimming them down before 
crating, producing a leaky mess. It 
has been a dear lesson to usto find 
that separators should not be percepti- 
bly less than 4% inches for the 4x5 tall 
section. When we adopted fences the 
tendency to produce leaky section 
honey was also increased in as much 
as the bees sometimes start little legs 
from the edges of the little fence boards 
to the face of the combs; besides the 
honey produced with fences has not 
unfrequently a washboard appearance, 
particularly so when they have been in 
use for a few years. For these reasons 
I prefer the solid smooth board asa 
divider to the fence or even the per- 
forated separator. The smoother the 
surface of the separator the surer we 
are of good results. 

The cleat was added to the separator 
in order that we might use no-beeway 
sections. It was a delicate matter to 
decide what the width of this cleat 
should be. They were tried quite wide, 
% and % of an inch,I think. I have 
themin use today. Finally the other 
extreme was adopted, viz: 4 inch wide. 
Many thousand fences with these nar- 
row cleats are found in the bee yards 
of today. Do they give satisfaction? 
What do we find anyway? In good 
honey seasons, when clover and other 
blossoms yield nectar profusely, and 


when the combs are sealed clear to the © 
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wood, as it seems desirable, the sealing 
becomes attached along the edges 
where the cleat is, not merely to the 
wood of the section, but also quite 
often to the cleat, too. When the filled 
section is removed from the holder this 
capping is torn loose and we havea 
bad leak. When the wide cleat is used 
the bees respect it and build around it, 
never attaching the capping to it. 

The surface of the comb shows a 
slight depression to match the cleat. It 
might appear as though the edge was 
beveled off, which is not nearly as 
much of a disadvantage as the effect 
the narrow cleat produces. This dis- 
advantage, this depression of beveling 
may be reduced to a minimum by re- 
ducing the width of the cleat, but we 
must not go beyond a certain limit. A 
cleat 9-16 inch wide gives good result 
and at the present I considerthat width 
the limit. Possibly the %-inch cleat is 
safe to use, but this I do not know; we 
will do more experimenting: on this 
point, for we want the cleat as narrow 
as possible. I have decided to drop the 
beeway section entirely, and J have 
been asked, “Why use the no-beeway 
section at all ?” 

Briefly I will answer this question: 
“On account of economy.” We save 
time in cleaning or scraping the sec- 
tions when filled; we save.money when 
buying the sections; we save one-sev- 
enth of the shipping-cases. There is no 
difficulty in handling honey in no-bee- 
way sections, not in practice anyway. 

Naples, N. Y 
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Manipulation of Bees 


BY L. HASEMAN, 





(For beginners.) 


O the beginning beekeeper, his 
first attempt to open the hive and 
handle the combs and bees may 

be beset with some difficulties, but in 
time this becomes the most fascinating 
part of beekeeping. He must study the 
bees, their habits, nature, likes and dis- 
likes, and then accustom himself to 
their ways. The honeybee is not a 
vicious creature, and if given anything 
like the consideration it deserves it will 
not fight. dete 
While handling bees, avoid jarring 
them or making any quick nervous 
motions. These two mistakes will 
start trouble in any bee colony. Always 
wear a veil to protect the face, and use 
cool smoke sparingly at the entrance 
and under the cover as it is being 
gently raised. Use smoke to induce 
the workers to fill their stomachs with 
honey, after which they are less likely 
to sting. Avoid pinching bees between 
our fingers, as they resent such care- 
ess treatment. For best results select 
the warm part of the day when the 
workers are actively gathering nectar 
or pollen, for at such times there are 
fewer bees in the hive, and those pres- 
sent are more docile. Never open the 
brood-chamber when the weather is 
cold, if it can be avoided, for you are 
apt to chill the queen and the brood. 
These are few of the do’s and don’ts 
which the beginner beekeeper in par- 
ticular should keep in mind. A little 
careful study of the bee and its life and 
habits, and a little effort to adjust one’s 
actions to those of the bees will soon 
make; beekeeping both an interesting 
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pur uit and one of value to those who 
are willing to work and learn. Every 
far-1er could produce his own supply 
of 1oney by keeping and properly car- 
ing for a few colonies of bees. 


SELLING HONEY. 


Fioney is a product of the farm 
wh ch will practically sell itself if it is 
prc perly prepared for the market. The 
marketing of a small surplus is a sim- 
ple matter. Let your neighbors know 
yo: have the pure unadulterated article 
and they will be glad to relieve you of 
your surplus. The marketing of a large 
crop may not be so simple, as you may 
have more than is needed for your 
immediate neighborhood or city mar- 
ket. For disposing of large surpluses, 
advertising in newspapers and other- 
wise will increase the demand from 
cities and from a large country district. 
One Missouri beekeeper, this season, 
had 30,000 pounds of honey which he 
marketed largely in his own county, 
and he says he could market much 
more if he had more good white clover 
honey. White clover honey is our 
most important honey crop, and it 
usually sells more easily than the 
darker honey. 

Columbia, Mo. 
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Results of Apiary Inspection 


BY E, F. PHILLIPS. 


(This ts the second of the papers read at the New 
York meeting of officials in charge of beekeeping. 
Mr. Pellett’s paper, *‘ Problems of Bee Inspec- 
tion,” appeared in the March issue.) 
HE inspection of apiaries in the 
T various States is unfortunately 
conducted according to many dif- 
ferent systems, and in some cases with 
little apparent system. This work can- 
not be castin a mold, because of the 
wide divergence of conditions in the 
various beekeeping regions of the 
United States, but it would seem pos- 
sible to standardize the work to some 
extent ‘by discussions in this associa- 
tion and elsewhere. To show the diver- 
gence more clearly, some of the differ- 
ences in plans may be mentioned. In 
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some States it is the policy to do in- 
tensive work by attempting to visit and 
advise all the beekeepers in a locality 
before the inspector leaves; in other 
cases inspection is made only on re- 
quest, and only a few beekeepers are 
visited on each trip from the central 
office. In some cases emphasis is 
placed on work with the individual 
beekeeper; in other States meetings 
and demonstrations are held to reach a 
large number of beekeepers. In some 
States the supervising officer has a 
bird’s-eye view of the situation through- 
out the State, made possible by ade- 
quate records and maps; in other in- 
stances the inspector has no such effi- 
cient records and wanders more or less 
aimlessly about, helping wherever he 
can but without a broad outlook. To 
obviate some of the grosser errors, the 
Bureau of Entomology has advised 
supervision of the work by an already 
existing office, not only to save admin- 
istration expense, but especially to 
make the work constructive, compre- 
hensive and efficient. The history of 
inspection proves conclusively the 
advantage of such a system, and shows 
the relative inefficiency of an independ- 
ent inspector. 


The title of the present paper indi- 
cates a desire to know whether the 
apiary inspection is profitable. At the 
request of beekeepers, the various 
States are spending thousands of dol- 
lars annually in this work. It has been 
in operation on an ever increasing scale 
since the first law was passed in Wis- 
consin in 1897, and enuogh experience 
is available to warrant the demand for 
a showing of results. 


If conclusions are based on observa- 
tions of a general character, one must 
believe that inspection is a decided 
benefit. Even in those States where 
there is little or no system, and where 
the most careless work is done, we find 
individual beekeepers aided to better 
beekeeping and enabled to combat dis- 
ease with success. The making of one 
good beekeeper in a country may re- 
sult ultimately in greatly increased 
wealth to the State, so that one cannot 
easily measure the economic value of 
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such work. In spite of valid criticisms 
and there is abundant room for criti- 
cism in various States, we must con 
clude from such an examination that 
apiary inspection is economically sound 
and that the expenditure is warranted. 

But so far the general approbation 
of the work has been based on just 
such general observations, without ana- 
lyzing the situation carefully. It is now 
well after 20 years of trial to examine 
at least some of the available data to 
make the criticism more valuable. 
Such an examination cannot be made 
comparative because of the divergent 
systems just mentioned and often be- 
cause of lack of available records. It 
is entirely just to conclude that where 
intelligible records are lacking the 
work is least valuable. To analyze all 
the available data is an enormous task, 
which cannot be undertaken at present, 
but a few specimens may stimulate the 
administrative offices in this work to 
apply this test, and it is hoped that the 
analyses will be published. These re- 
sults should be announced even though 
the results are not all that might be 
desired, and if possible the results 
should be interpreted. This is the type 
of comparison and tabulation which 
the author recommended to this sec- 
tion at the annual meeting in 1915. 

In the Mohawk Valley, New York, 
European foulbrood broke out in 1894, 
but it was not until 1899 that apiary in- 
spection was established, as a result of 
the efforts of the organized beekeepers. 
The inspectors made an effort to deter- 
mine the loss in colonies actually de- 
stroyed by disease, and while this rec- 
ord is probably incomplete, they found 
that colonies valued at $39,487 were re- 
ported lost. In 1899 (the first year of 
inspection) and successive years to 
1904, the loss of colonies that died was 
given in the 1904 report as follows: 


OMI 5 i asd vesckacetd $39,487 
BRAT c06 akcdainhi peed Serial 25,4 
SIV Keds wi nceMagueimeeihen 20,289 
SNe: Dini Adatonabien deals 10,853 
BD t visi ribbbbalindiibebieh 5,860 
errno 4,741 
Ds: -sunueueitnessatios 2, 
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1900 diseased colonies numbering 7253 
were found (valued at perhaps $40,000), 
it is evident that the disease was spread- 
ing with great rapidity, and the State 
of New York made a good investment 
in establishing inspection whereby the 
percentage of diseased colonies was 
forced down from 23.9 in 1900 to 3.6 in 
1905. About that time other outbreaks 
occurred, but the percent of colonies 
diseased has remained low. 


Perhaps a better but less definite in- 
dication of the way in which, through 
inspection and education, the epidemic 
has been turned to the advantage of 
the beekeepers is in a comparison of 
eae and present conditions in the 

ohawk Valley. It appears that be- 
fore the outbreak of European foul- 
brood there were comparatively few 
extensive beekeepers in the valley and 
many uninformed and indifferent small 
holders. No inspection or educational 
system yet devised can save the care- 
less bee-keeper, and it is unsafe to at- 
tempt too much along that line, but 
through the efforts of the inspectors 
and other educational sources, the care- 
ful beekeepers and those who would 
make an effort to clean up the disease 
were instructed in the diagnosis and 
treatment, so that today they have little 
fear of European foulbrood. There are 
probably fewer beekeepers than form- 
erly, but undoubtedly there are more 
colonies of bees and the average an- 
nual crop is larger than before the 
epidemic. The epidemic has thus been 
turned to an actual benefit to the in- 
dustry through inspection. 


In northwestern Indiana, European 
foulbrood is prevalent, and probably 
has been present for many years. In 
the eastern portion of the State, Ameri- 
can foulbrood is abundant, and has 
caused enormous losses. On a brief 
trip of inspection, which the author 
took with Mr. George S. Demuth, then 
chief apiary inspector, but now in the 
Bureau of Entomology, several apia- 
ries in the European foulbrood terri- 
tory were found in which every colony 
was diseased. 

In 1909 apiary inspection was insti- 
tuted in Indiana under the supervision 
of the State Entomologist. Of the 6036 
colonies examined that year 23.7 per- 
cent were diseased, and in Porter 
county 66.5 percent of all colonies in- 
spected had European foulbrood. The 
highest record for the prevalence of 
American foulbrood so far recorded is 
for Randolph Co., Ind.,in 1910, where 
83.5 percent of the 3000 colonies exam- 
ined were diseased or dead. 


In this State, not only is the percent- 
age of diseased colonies being reduced 
but the beekeepers are finding out what 
their trouble actually is, and beekeep- 
ing conditions are rapidly improving. 
It will take strenuous and continued 
inspection and encouragement to put 
the business on the footing which it 
should occupy, but the short time so 
far spent in the. work shows that here, 
too, the epidemics may ultimately be 
instrumental in making better beekeep- 
ers and thereby be an indirect benefit. 
The data are not at hand, but Mr. D. 
W. Erbaugh is responsible for the 
statement that at present American 
foulbrood is scarce and the beekeepers 
in that territory are increasing their 
apiaries and finding beekeeping profit- 
able. This is the most striking result 
of the Indiana inspection, even though 
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no work was done there between 1910 
and 1916. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. E. G. 
Carr, of the New Jersey inspection ser- 
vice, I am able to give data concerning 
the percentage of infection in Salem, 
Cumberland and Cape May counties, 
N. J., 1913 and 1915. 

In this territory in 1913,there was 
European foulbrood in 30.2 percent of 
all apiaries inspected, and American 
foulbroodin 3.8 percent. In 1915 no 
American foulbrood is recorded, and 
European foulbrood was found in 25.9 








THE RESULT OF GOOD BEEKEEPNG IN 
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percent of the apiaries. Of course, the 
percent of apiaries showing the dis- 
ease cannot be decreased as rapidly as 
the percent of infected colonies. Dur- 
ing the two years the number of colo- 
nies increased from 836 to 1136, a gain 
of 35 percent, which is the true test of 
efficiency. The plan in New Jersey is 
to cover a county as completely as 
possible before leaving it. 

In Connecticut, in 1910, there were 
inspected 1595 colonies, of which 49.6 
percent were diseased, and disease was 
found in 76 percent of the apiaries. 
Without giving the data for the inter- 
vening years, it may simply be recorded 
that the records for 1916 show 3898 
colonies inspected, of which 7.05 per- 
cent showed European foulbrood, and 
0.15 percent showed American foul- 
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brood. European foulbrood was found 
in 18.8 percent of the apiaries and 
American foulbrood in 1,07 percent. 

Obviously changes in inspection 
policy and the routine methods of the 
work will influence these figures. For 
example, in Connecticut, inspection 
was formerly done only on complaint, 
and this restriction has been removed. 
However, from the figure given for 
these four States there can be no doubt 
of the economic value of the apiary 
inspection. 

Every effort should be made to im- 
prove the inspection service, and this 
can perhaps best be done by publica- 
tion of the results of inspection. The 
inspection must also be improved by 
discontinuing, so far as possible, the 
payment of inspectors only for days 
spent in the work, which too often 
means for days when they are not 
otherwise occupied. 

The title chosen for this paper may 
be assumed to be covered by the type 
of data given, but at this opportunity 
it may be well to enlarge the discussion 
by way of pointing out a method of 
overcoming some present defects. As 
is well known, the Bureau of Ento- 
mology has during the year begun ex- 
tension work in beekeeping, in co- 
operation with the regular extension 
offices. So far this work is confined to 
the southern States. When it is con- 
sidered that the value of inspection 
comes chiefly from the efficiency of the 
educational feature of the work, it will 
be seen that, in a sense, extension work 
is but a continuation of what has been 
done for years in some States. How- 
ever, an extension worker is freed 
from the odium of police power, which 
is attimes a detriment to the inspec- 
tion work. 

Since in perhaps half the States the 
apiary inspection is below its possible 
efficiency, and, since without unwar- 
ranted interference this cannot well be 
changed, except by the beekeepers of 
the State who often fail to recognize 
the poor quality of the work, it is per- 
tinent to suggest that extension work 
should replace at least the incompetent 











One does not associate extensive beekeeping with the State of Maine. Yet there are many 


apiaries there, 


The above is one of the apiaries of O. B. Griffin, of Caribou 
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rspection, or, if it is possible, supple- 
nent and stimulate it. 

The future of the beekeeping industry 
depends in no small measure on the 
creation of professional beekeepers. 
Apiary inspection was instituted chiefly 
to save what already existed and was 
rot conceived as a creative agency. If 
iuspection is to assist in giving the 
riuch needed impetus to the industry, 
every apiary inspector should empha- 
size the extension feature of his work, 
so far as his authority will permit, and 
in addition should encourage and sup- 
port the extension work which openly 
ussumes the task so long carried un- 
announced by the inspection. By en- 
larging the extension work to the full- 
est extent, we may expect still more 
satisfying results than those here given. 

Washington, D. C. 
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How Products of the Hive 
May Be Increased 


BY J. E. CRANE. 


T has been often observed that one 
hive of bees is much more produc- 
tive than another, but the reason 

is not obvious. It is the purpose of 
this brief article to point out two or 
three reasons why this may come about. 
The first and most usual reason is a 
large population at the right season to 
gather the surplus. We notice in the 
“ vreat war” now in progress, the value 
oi large armies, and the advantage they 
have over the smaller bodies of men. 
‘The same is true in the work of the 
hive. The more numerous the field 
workers, other things being equal, the 
greater the yield. So we may set it 
down as a matter of prime importance 
to have a prolific queen. But there are 
other things of as much or even greater 
importance, the longevity or endurance 
of the workers is one of them. It is 
of little value to rear a large number if 
they die early while in the height of 
their labors. ; ; 

We notice a great difference in the 
age reached by different families of 
mankind. Some drop out at 65 or 70, 
while others live on,almost every mem- 
ber to 80 or more years, hale and 
hearty. The same law appears to hold 
true in regard to the age of bees, as is 
easily shown by introducing an Italian 
queen into colonies of black bees; or 
by noticing the time a queenless colony 
will survive after they have lost their 
queen. It is generally believed among 
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the more intelligent beekeepers that 
the average age of worker-bees during 
the summer months is about six weeks; 
and the time they work in the field is 
not far from four weeks. If workers 
of one colony of bees can gather honey 
for four weeks while the longer lived 
bees of another colony can go five 
weeks, we can readily see why the lat- 
ter should prove the more productive. 
If the first colony should produce 60 
pounds of surplus, the hive of longer 
lived bees should produce 75 or even 
more pounds of surplus honey. 


There is another factor of prime im- 
portance in the discussion of this sub- 
ject. It is the constitutional vigor with 
which the bees of a colony are endowed. 
It may even include longevity. Any 
person who has had much experience 
with domestic animals, and especially 
horses, must have noticed the great 
difference in their constitutional vigor 
and ability to stand up under adverse 
conditions. One horse may be driven 
a dozen miles and back, and when you 
turn it out it will kick up its heels as 
though it had thoroughly enjoyed the 
whole drive, while another after having 
been driven half the distance appears 
worn out. There is as much difference 
in the natural vigor of different colo- 
nies of bees as in other animal life, 
perhaps even more. Some colonies 
will go down in spite of our best en- 
deavors to build them up, while others 
in apparently no better condition re- 
spond and build up with surprising 
rapidity. This may account for the 
greater distance some bees fly in 
search of nectar, and also for the 
greater productiveness of one hive over 
another. If the bees of one hive fly 
over an area whose diameter is three 
miles, while bees of a more vigorous 
colony fly over a diameter of four 
miles their pasturage is nearly doubled, 
and sometimes the surplus of their 
hives also. Bees often fly even farther. 
A friend of the writer introduced Ital- 
ian bees into his apiary. There was a 
field of alsike clover 2% miles from his 
yard. He went to see if his new breed 
of bees would go so far for honey, and 
much to his surprise found his yellow 
bees in great abundance; and they 
were several times as numerous as 
the black bees of a neighbor whose 
bees were located only a mile from the 
clover. The greater vigor of Italian 
bees accounts in a large measure for 
their popularity. 

It is well for the apiarist to have 
these points in mind if he would in- 














A CRANE APIARY IN VERMONT 
Losses in the.Crane apiaries the past winter under two percent 
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crease the productiveness of his bees. 
Avoid increase from the weaker hives 
and plan to get the new swarms, or at 
least the young queens, or as many of 
them as possible from the strongest and 
most vigorous colonies, and those pro- 
ducing the largest amount of surplus 
honey. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
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Translations from a Swiss 
Bee Paper 


BY C. W. AEPPLER, 


In “ Der Schweizerischen Bienen-Zeitung’’ 
(Swiss Bee Journal) for December, 1016, I 
find the following of linterest: 

ONEY and wax have increased 
H in price in Germany, but in far 
greater proportion than other 
food stuffs. It is thought that the rea- 
son for the increased price of honey is 
the lack of cultivated plants yielding 
nectar. All available land has been 
put into potatoes, grain, and the like, in 
order to meet the demands of the war, 
leaving only honey plants that are 
growing wild for the bees to secure 
nectar from. Even the parks, flower 
gardens and lawns have been plowed 
up and put into potatoes. 

Honey is now selling for six marks 
per kilo in Germany, which if given in 
price per pound would be approxi- 
mately 68 cents per pound. ax is 
selling for seven marks and above per 
kilo, which if given in price per pound 
is approximately 76 cents per pound. 
Before the war, honey was selling for 
30 to 35 cents per pound, and it is sur- 
prising that it has only doubled in 
price in that country. Before the war 
most articles of food were cheaper in 
Germany than in America, yet honey 
was selling for about three times the 
price that we receive. 

Before the Swiss Science Associa- 
tion in November, 1916, Prof. Goldi 
presented his new theory on the sex 
determination of the honeybee. His 
theory is as follows: All eggs that are 
laid in drone-cells by the queen are 
fertilized the same as all eggs that are 
laid by her in worker-cells. However, 
after the eggs have been laid by the 
queen in drone-cells, the workers steri- 
lize them. 

This is the third hypothesis that has 
been set forth on sex determination in 
the case of the honeybee, and may be 
said to lie about midway between the 
hypothesis of Dzierzon and Von 
Dickel. 

Prof. Goldi bases his theory on ob- 
servations that he made with certain 
species of ants in Peru, South America. 

Madison, Wis. 


Long Distance Beekeeping 


BY FRANK C, PELLETT. 


HERE are hundreds of men who 
keep bees as a side line and with 
no very special importance placed 

on the income from the apiary. There 
are a few side line beemen whose 
colonies are numbered by hundreds. 
For novelty of management and 
profitable returns we take off our 
hats to I. J. Stringham, of New York 
city. Stringham runs a supply busi- 
ness in the city which requires more 
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or less of his attention every week in 
the year. With a business in the 
largest city in the world, one would 
hardly expect to find the owner a 
very extensive beekeeper. While bee- 
keeping is an exacting business, in 
that there are a few essential opera- 
tions which must be attended to at 
the proper time, it has certainly been 
demonstrated that the man who has 
a good working system has more 
freedom than with any other busi- 
ness giving as large returns on the 
capital and labor invested. 

Although Mr. Stringham is en- 
gaged in business in the city, he lives 
in a suburban community on Long 
Island, and goes back and forth to 
his work daily. One small apiary is 
kept at his home. Three others are 
kept on the island within easy reach 
by automobile. He has three others 
along the Hudson and two more still 
farther north. His most distant api- 
aries in New York state are 210 miles 
apart. In spite of the long distance 
from home at which the apiaries are 
located, four of them are run for 
comb-honey successfully. Not being 
content with a string of apiaries 200 
miles long, the owner has one in 
South Carolina which is operated 
with one visit each year. 

Long distance beekeeping is an art. 
The few visits that are made must be 
timed so as to reach the apiary just 
ahead of a crisis. Every operation 
must be planned to make the most of 
the short time available for work in 
each'yard, to get a maximum of re- 
sult with a minimum of labor. Of 
his ten apiaries Mr. Stringham cares 
for eight personally, while the other 
two are operated on shares by the 
men on whose farms they are lo- 
cated. ad 

The South Carolina apiary which is 
operated with one visit a year is 
run for bees as well as for honey. 
Each colony has three stories of ex- 
tracting combs to which the bees 
have access through the entire year. 
The one visit is made at the begin- 
ning of the swarming season and 
most of the bees from every colony 
are shaken into packages for ship- 
ping north for the purpose of making 
increase, strengthening weak colo- 
nies or for sale in pound packages. 
In this way several hundred pounds 
of bees are secured each year. Being 
so much further south than the New 
York yards the colonies are strong 
at a time when bees are just begin- 
ning to build up in the northern 
states. After the bees are removed 
all surplus honey that may have been 
stored after the visit of the previous 
year is extracted. When he is ready 
to leave there is an abundance of 
room, and since the working force 
has been removed, there will not be 
further danger of swarming. The 
bees usually build up again in time 
for the fall flow and store a consid- 
erable quantity of honey which will 
be extracted at the time of the next 
spring visit. Even with this let alone 
plan the bees store enough honey to 
pay expenses of the long journey 
south and shipping the bees north 
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again, so that the owner nets about 
five pounds of bees per colony, which 
makes it a very profitable apiary. 
Six or seven visits each year are 
paid to the New York apiaries. A 
light automobile makes it possible to 
reach any of these apiaries with a 
load of supers within a few hours’ 
time. It is only possible to care for 
sO many in this manner, in addition 
to other business, by having all 
comb-honey supers ready in advance. 
Sections are folded and filled with 
foundation during the winter months. 
When the. comb-honey apiaries are 
visited during the honey flow, car- 
riers full of empty sections are taken 


to the yard, the filled sections taken. 


from the hives and exchanged for the 
empty ones, and the return trip is 
made with the carrier full of finished 
sections. Every possible short cut 
is practiced. 

Outyards for comb-honey produc- 
tion are not common, because of the 
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ous problem with the extracted 
honey system. With more than 700 
colonies managed in this way, the 
net returns have averaged better 
than $5 per colony for a series of 
years. Mr. Stringham is not new at 
the business, having kept bees on a 
commercial scale for 25 years. Lo- 
cust is an important source of sur- 
plus to the bees on Long Island. The 
flow usually lasts from five to seven 
days. Often 30 to 40 pounds of sur- 
plus per colony is stored from this 
source alone. The flow can be de- 
pended upon in this locality four 
years in five. 

In order to succeed with a system 
like this, one must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the essentials of honey 
production, for a novice would al- 
most certainly fail with such a plan. 
The returns which Mr. Stringham 
has secured from so many bees over 
a long series of years effectually 
demonstrate that it is not necessary 
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great difficulty of controlling swarm- 
ing under such conditions. When 
the first signs of preparation for 
swarming are noticed in the String- 
ham yards, a queen excluder is 
placed between the bottom-board 
and the body of each hive. This pre- 
vents the escape of the queens dur- 
ing the absence of the owner. Neigh- 
bors who have hived swarms issuing 
from these apiaries have been much 
mystified because they return to the 
parent colonies instead of remaining 
in the new hives or boxes in which 
they are caught. Two weeks after 
the excluders are placed, every col- 
ony which has queencells is shaken 
and in due time the brood is returned 
to it. This plan effectively disposes 
of the swarming problem in most in- 
stances. An occasional swarm will be 
lost, but the number is not large. 
The colonies run for extracted 
honey are given the usual attention, 
since swarming ‘s a much less seri- 





to be forever fooling with the bees 
in order to get results. If the opera- 
tor knows what to do and when to 
do it, the less fussing the rest of the 
year the better. 

As’ a means of advertising, Mr. 
Stringham exhibits at the Madison 
Square Garden Poultry Show in New 
York, and at the Boston Poultry 
Show. These are the two largest 
poultry shows in America, and thou- 
sands of people are in daily attend- 
ance. He tried exhibiting at many 
of the smaller shows, but finally de- 
cided to appear at only the two best 
ones, where he could reach the larg- 
est possible number of people. Booth 
space at the New York show costs 
$75, so he has little competition in 


the way of rival exhibits. It is an 
advertising proposition entirely, 
since no prizes are offered for any- 
. thing aside from poultry. It was at 


the New York show that I met Mr. 
Stringham. The first time I passed 
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tirough the big building I was at- 
acted to the honey exhibit, which 
as very nicely arranged. There 
as a constant stream of visitors to 
ie honey booth, many of whom 
suught honey to carry away with 
em, and many others left orders for 
iter delivery. Since there was no 
cther exhibit of bees and honey, 
1iost of the visitors to the show 
stopped to take a look. By such 
means a_ retail trade for a large 
amount of honey is_ establishe4. 
which adds a substantial sum to the 
income from the apiaries. 


-o-2 
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Alsike Clover as a Honey 
Plant 


BY C. H. PAMMEL. 


T the recent meeting of the Iowa 
beekeepers in Des Moines, the 
writer made the statement that 

alsike clover was somewhat overesti- 
mated as a honey plant, at least so far 
as Iowa was concerned. It is not an 
important honey forage plant in Iowa. 
The acreage is relatively small. There 
are a great many spontaneous plants of 
it in Iowa, however. But there are 
much larger areas in Wisconsin, where 
the soil and climate are adapted to it. 
It is also perhaps a much more impor- 
tant honey plant in that region than 
with us. After my return home I 
looked up our records on its value as 
a honey plant. I find that it is not vis- 
ited as frequently as sweet or white 
clover. The following field notes were 
made by Dr. L. A. Kenoyer. These 
notes will be of interest in view of the 
discussion in Des Moines: 
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Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Queen-Rearing 


I want to know the best method of 
rearing queens for my own use. I live 
on the farm. I have had some experi- 
ence with bees, but have never had any 
with queen-rearing. 

I have five colonies in 10-frame hives, 
two in eight, and three in log hives. I 
want to transfer my bees in log hives 
and requeen them. My bees in the hives 
are 3-banded Italians, and those in the 
log hives are blacks. I left on a super 
full of honeydew and amber mixed. 
They had some honeyin the brood- 
chamber, but I do not know whether 
they had enough to winter on. Did I 
do right? 

[Mrs.] W. B. Rosrnson, Sr. 

Defeated, Tenn. 


So much depends upon the queen 
that it pays well to take a great deal of 
pains to rear the very best. At least up 
to the time when a queen-cell is sealed 
it should be in a strong colony, and the 
colony should be in the pink of condi- 
tion, with abundance of honey coming 
in, so that the royal larve shall be lav- 
ishly fed. Don’t try to rear queens too 
early. They are likely to be poor. 
Wait until the time when bees swarm 
naturally. Indeed, one of the best ways 
is to use what are called swarming- 


TRIFOLIUM HYBRIDUM—ALSIKE CLOVER. 


" Date Place Weather 
6-16-14 Campus Clear, cool SE 
6-17 Pe eee 
6-18 - “ warm 70 deg. 
6-19 = Cloudy, cool N 
" Moderate, S 
§ Cool, wet } 
1915 Campus ( summer } 


Although our observations indicate 
that alsike is less visited by bees than 
is white clover, its corollas are but 
slightly inferior to those of white clover 
in the amount of sugar contained. _ 

The insect visitors are very similar in 
kind to those of white clover, flies and 
hemiptera being frequent. — , 

Alsike differs from white clover in 
having ascending rather than prostrate 
stems, and in the generally more de- 
cided pink tint of the flowers which 
may be distinguished also by the ab- 
sence of the purple spots at the sinuses 
of the calyx—these spots being charac- 
teristic of white clover. 

Ames, Iowa. 

[Alsike clover is found quite fre- 
quently growing in pastures in the East, 
New York and New England. It has 
become a volunteer there as white 
clover is with us. The beekeepers of 
the East and Canada secure much 


honey from it.—Ep1rTor.] 


Hon:y bees 
| Fewer than / 


| \ A few after | 
i 7 :30 


Other insects Observer 
Numerous Fazier 
on white } 

Many 


Munger 
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None 


Andrena 
plentiful 


Plentiful 


\ Bees rarely ) 

observed Kenoyer 
( on alsike | 
cells, that is the cells that are reared 
for swarming. 

Decide which you think is your best 
queen, or at least one of the best, and 
and if its colony is not likely to swarm 
among the earliest, strengthen the col- 
ony by giving it brood and bees from 
other colonies. Then as soon as it 
swarms and you have hived the swarm 
you can divide into nuclei the brood 
and bees that are leftin the old hive, 
giving each nucleus two or three frames 
of brood with adhering bees. Make 
sure that each nucleus has at least one 
queen-cell in the central part between 
the frames where there is no possible 
chance that it may be chilled. Gener- 
erally you will find queen-cells on the 
edges of combs, but for your purpose 
that is not so well. If there is no cell 
where you want it, cut one out and put 
it there, giving preference to the larger 
cells and those with the deepest inden- 
tations. Fasten the cell on the comb 
with a hive-staple, or any staple with 


legs 1% inches or so apart. Let one 
leg of the staple hug down upon the 
cell, and push the other end into the 
comb. In about two weeks look in 
your nucleus, and if allis going well you 
ought to find a young queen laying. 

It was all right for the bees to have 
the honey left for them, except that in 
some cas-s, if not generally, honeydew 
is not the best for winter stores. But 
if the honey was in sections, although 
good for the bees the sections would 
not be good to use again. 


—, Sal 


Will you please give me some infor- 
mation on how to care for bees. I 
want to know enough to keep them. 

Gravity, Iowa. Eruet V. Ray. 


The care of bees is the same whether 
you desire to produce honey for mar- 
ket or for your own use, just as you 
would raise potatoes the same wa 
whether you intend to eat them or sell 
— 

t is an impossibility in a single repl 
to tell all about the care of eons There 
are, however, good books written pur- 
posely to give the instruction you de- 
sire, such as “Dadant’s Langstrott “i 
and Root’s “A BC and X Y Z. 

Perhaps you can hardly do better 
than to send $1.75 to Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Ill, to get the American 
Bee Journal for a year and with it Dr. 
Miller’s “Thousand Answers.” This 
book contains the cream of the replies 
given by Dr. C. C, Miller during many 
years to all sorts of questions about 
bees, questions asked largely by begin- 
ners, yet many by those with experi- 
ence, so that you will hardly fail to find 
in it the answer to any question that 
may come up in your work. 

You may, however, not think it worth 





: while to go to even that much expense. 


Well, then, about as soon as you see 
the first clover blossom, seeing you are 
in a white-clover region, put some kind 
ofa box on your hive to contain the 
surplus honey; be on the lookout for 
swarms so as to hive them, take off the 
box as soon as the honey in it is sealed, 
and put on another box, and as soon 
as the bees stop gathering in the fall 
take off all boxes. 

That is exceedingly meager and un- 
satisfactory, and it would still be mea- 
ger and unsatisfactory if another page 
were added to it, or even a dozen 
pages. On the whole, the likelihood is 
that if you should make the small out- 
lay suggested you might more than get 
it back in a single season with a single 
colony. 


> 


A Unique Institution 


The School of Horticulture for 
Women, located at Ambler, Penn., is 
unlike any other institution in this 
country. A two-year course is offered 
and all students entering are required 
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to take a medical examination to show 
physical fitness as well as suitable men- 
tal preparation. The course is said to 
be too strenuous for delicate women. 
As will be seen from the picture of the 
class in beekeeping, the students are 
given practical work in the subjects 
which they are taught. Two hours of 
practical work to one of books is the 
rule throughout the course. 


The work includes floriculture and 
greenhouse management, landscape 
gardening, fruit growing, vegetable 
gardening, poultry keeping, beekeeping, 
canning and preserving. In many re- 
spects the work resembles that offered 
in the Agricultural Colleges, excepting 
that here the students have practical 
experience in the apiary, greenhouse 
or garden through the entire year. The 
jam kitchen is an interesting place 
where the products of the school farm 
are prepared for market. Fruits are 
made into jellies and preserves, and the 
honey is bottled for a special trade. 
While there are similar institutions in 
Europe, there is no other school in 
America offering this particular train- 
ing for women. 


Miss Elizabeth Leighton Lee, direc- 
tor of the school, says: “The object 
of the School of Horticulture is to 
give to educated women scientific in- 
struction, combined with all necessary 
conditions for much actual practice; 
the course being planned to equip 
women with the theoretical and practi- 
cal knowledge that will enable them to 
manage private and commercial gar- 
dens or orchards. Thorough training 
throughout the various seasons of the 
year eliminates the discouragements of 
costly inexperience, and fits a woman 
for a vocation that is healthful, attrac- 
tive and remunerative.” F.C. P. 


One who has any proper conception 
of the subject cannot help being thrilled 
to think what it will mean to the coun- 
try when schools of this kind become 
common—as they surely will. A woman 
who has been through atwo-year course 
at Ambler need have iittle to fear in 
meeting life’s struggle if she should be 
thrown upon her own resources. 

Yet important as it is that those 
women who live lives of single blessed- 
ness shall be prepared to steer their 


lone barks, it is of vastly more conse- - 


quence that married women shall do 
their part well, if for no other reason 
than because there are so many more 
of them. It is a great thing to bea 
home-maker. Lillian Russell, the noted 
opera-singer and actress, lately wrote 
in the Chicago Daily Herald: 


“Women who are making good 
homes need not feel that their work is 
insignificant; they are engaged in the 
greatest work life offers. Their sisters 
may paint beautiful pictures, write won- 
derful stories or rise to exalted posi- 
tions in business or the professions; 
but the home builder is, after all, the 
greatest producer of beauty and happi- 
ness. All else in life is in a large meas- 
ure dependent upon her. Government 
may fall and religion may totter if she 
fails in her duties. 

“Women who create beautiful homes 
can find time for other things; their 
lives need not be narrow. Many chan- 
nels to success in other directions are 
open to them. They have a better 
chance to reach exalted positions in 
their communities and nations than the 
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women who have never felt the won- 
derful exhilaration and inspiration of 
the home builder. 

“Man may erect a building, but it 
takes a woman to make ita home. It 
is a woman that puts the wonderful 
sweetness in the word home. She is 
the creator of the beauty and happiness 


| 








Suggestions for the Control of Foul- 
brood.—The following gleaned from the 
instruction given by B. F. Kindig, State 
Inspector of Michigan, is worthy of 
attention: 


Very few colonies of bees actually die 
from foulbrood during the summer. 
The disease causes the colonies to be- 
come very weak, and they, therefore, 
store up very little food for winter. If 
they do not starve to death sooner, or 
are not killed by robbers, the first real 
cold weather usually kills them. These 
conditions cause many beekeepers to 
look upon thedeath of their bees as 
purely due to winter killing. In a large 
measure winter killing is due to disease. 

From now on until late spring, every 
beekeeper should look upon the death 
of any colony with suspicion, watch the 
hives on warm days, and if the bees are 
flying from some hives and not from 
others, take the hive from which the 
bees are flying, inside of a building and 
there make an examination of the in- 
terior. If the colony is found to be 
dead or nearly so, do not again place 
the hive where it can be robbed, but 
suffocate the bees and close the*hive 
securely. Any colony that is being 
robbed may be a source of disease. 
which disease may be carried to all the 
healthy colonies in the vicinity. 

Any beekeeper who is not familiar 
with the appearance of combs in which 
disease is present should send a piece 
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that convert a dwelling place into a 
home.” 

So let us rejoice that Ambler women 
are being prepared to make better 
homes, and that the vision is broad 
enough to include -beekeeping as one 
of the things the home-maker may well 
know something about. 





of the comb under suspicion. A box 
for mailing will be furnished, if desired. 
No charges are made for the examina- 
tion of the comb. If disease is found 
to be present, specific directions for 
disposing of the combs, and for treat- 
ing the disease in living colonies, will 
be sent to the person sending in the 
combs for examination. 

If beekeepers will heed the above 
suggestions, it will "prevent in large 
measure the further spread of foul- 
brood. E. F. PHI..ips, 

Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D. C. 
—_—$_——______ 

Ohio Beekeepers Meet.—At the meet- 
ing of the Ohio Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion the following officers were elected: 
President, Melville Hayes, Wilmington : 
Vice-president, Fred Leininger, Del- 
phos ; Secretary-Treasury,Ernest Kohn, 
Grover Hill. 

A field meet will be held at Wilming- 
ton the latter part of August. 

OS —_——_ 

Western Washington Meeting.—Suc- 
cess attended the annual convention 
of the Western Washington Beekeep- 
ers’ Association held in Chehalis Feb. 
9. Southwest Washington was well 
represented. 

N. P. Welson, of Centralia, was elect- 


ed President, and W. L. Cox, of Elma, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 








THE STUDENTS ARE GIVEN PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOL 
OF HORTICULTURE 
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N. B. Coffman welcomed the delegates 
to the city and made a short talk on 
the bee business as a profitable enter- 


rise. 
, Ir. J. T. Coleman, whose subject was 
“Tie Value of Bees to the Agricultur- 
ist,’ explained that the bee business 
required a great deal of painstaking 
work. He also pointed out that the 
litt.e honeybee is the principal agent in 
cross-pollinating flowers. Dr. Coleman 
is part owner in a 48-acre pear orchard. 

A. S. Cory made a talk on the “ Com- 
mercial Value of Bees,” and urged the 
beckeepers to improve their stock as 
well as their product. 

W. L. Cox, of Elma, spoke on “ Mark- 
eting Honey,” of which he sells several 
tons each year, nearly all in his own 
county, direct to the grocers. He does 
allof his own delivering with a Ford 
car; he has a pennant across the wind 
shield reading, “Eat Honey.” This 
pennant has led to the sale of several 
cases of honey. . 

J. W. Ware, the Experiment Station 
bee-man, addressed both afternoon and 
evening sessions. Mr. Ware is a bee- 
keeper of many years experience, and 
gave those present the benefit of his 
successes as well as his failures. 

W. L. Cox, See. 


A 


The Arkansas Valley Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its spring field 
meet at Nickerson, Kan., May 12. Every 
effort will be made to make this meet- 
ing a good live one. 

J. L. PetHaM, Sec. 


_ 
— 


Death of a Texas Beekeeper.—M. M. 
Faust, of Wilson Co., Tex., one of the 
best known beekeepers in the State, 
died in San Antonio Feb. 21, aged 80 
years. He was born in Mississippi, 
and was for over 30 years identified 
with the bee business of Texas, having 
acted for many years as foulbrood in- 





THE LATE M. M. FAusT, OF TEXAS, WITH 


His LITTLE GRANDSON. 
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spector for Wilson county, and did 
more perhaps than any other man in 
the State to lead in the fight for the 
eradication of this scourge. 

Mr. Faust was always a large bee- 
keeper himself, and was among the first 
to adopt and advocate new methods of 
bee-culture. Early in the history of 
Texas beekeeping he imported and 
bred Italian queens and induced his 
neighbors to assistin driving out the 
inferior native races. 

E. G. LESTOURGEON. 


——$——_——__——. 


Toronto Field Day.—The 6th annual 
Field Day of the Toronto Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held at Guelph on 
May 24. The object of these field days 
is to educate the beekeeper by practical 
demonstration in the apiary to better 
and improved methods of beekeeping. 
The Field Day demonstration for this 
purpose is ideal. 

Under the splendid management of 
the Provincial Apiarist, the Ontario 
Agricultural College is taking the lead 
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in things apicultural. It goes without 
saying that the program will be first- 
class. Mr. Pettit with wide experience 
in such matters is in charge of this 
department, and we are confident all 
who are fortunate enough to be present 
will go away delighted. 
G. R. CHapMAN, Pres. 
P. TEMPLE, ls - 
C. ¥V. Cou, § 


——— >_> — —= 
An Advertising Idea.— During the 
coming summer I shall try out this 
idea. I shall have some friend in an- 
other State to remail me a letter enve- 
lope addressed as follows: 
BONNEY HONEY 
Dr. Bonney—King Bee 
The mail clerk supplying the right 
address will receive a can of Bonney 
honey as a free gift. Iowa. 
That is all. Is it a good idea? Go 
thou and do likewise. Dr. Bonney. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Ree Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL~.. 
He does NoT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Trouble With Bee-Moth 
How can I get rid of the bee-moth? 
OKLAHOMA, 

ANSWER.—You will have no serious trou- 
ble with the bee-moth if you will keep Ital- 
ian bees and have your colonies strong, 
Even blacks or hybrids, if strong, are not 
likely to be much troubled. 


Unripened Honey 


1. What causes honey to flow from the hive 
late in the fall and winter, and what can I 


do for it? 
2. Which is better to use, the 8 or 10 frame 
hive? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS —1. It often happens that mois- 
ture from the bees condenses on the walls 
of the hive and runs out at the entrances, 
and this may have been what you observed. 
It is possible, however, that there may have 
been some thin, unsealed honey that ran out 
of the cells. Try to have well ripened honey 
for winter, and see that hives are well 
packed. 

2. In most cases the larger hive is the 
better. 


Transferring Bees by the Pound—Bees’ Wings 
Injured 


1. I have 11 colonies, two are in old log 
gums, I want to take them out in the spring. 
My bees are mostly the leather-colored Ital- 
ians. Would you advise transferring bees 
from old log gums before they swarm or 
after ? 

2 Would it be advisable to order bees by 
the pound in this part of the State, and will 
the 1-pound package increase to good colo- 
nies during the summer ? 

3. Just after bringing home a swarm of 
bees in an old log, some bees began to come 
out and fall down on the ground. Some 
would have both wings off while others 
would have one wing off; some with the 
ends of the wings off. The bees looked as 
if they had been scorched; they seemed to 
be healthy in every other way. Whatdo 
you think the trouble was? VIRGINIA. 


ANSWERS.—I. The tendency nowadays is 
to wait until they swarm, hive the swarm in 


a proper hive, set it on the old stand with 
the old hive close beside it, and 21 days 
later, when all worker-brood has emerged 
break up the old hive. : 

2. Much depends upon what you can do in 
the way of buying near by in full colonies. 
If you can buy them for less than $5.00, that 
may be better than to get bees by the pound. 
If you have to send off, then buying by the 
pound is likely the best thing, preferably 
getting a queen with your pound. It's ask- 
ing a good deal to have a pound build up to 
a strong colony, but if the year is favorable 
you may compass it. On the whole, how- 
ever, it may pay full better to get a2 pound 
package. Itought to build up more surely 
in a poorer season, and in a good season 
build up in less than half the time, andina 
very good season it might give enough sur- 
plus to morethan pay for the extra pound. 

3. 1 should say they might have been 
scorched, if there was any chance for that; 
otherwise it might be that the larvz of the 
bee-moth may have gnawed off their wings 
while they were in the cell. 


Swarm Prevention—Ventilation 


1. [now have five colonies and one good 
Italian queen, How would it work to wait 
until they are preparing to swarm, then kill 
the old queen and cut out all cells but one, 
fill that with royal jelly and put a larva 
from my best queen in it, and then keep all 
cells cut out but that one? Would that pre- 
ventswarming or would it leave them queen- 
less too long? 

2.Is it a good plan to put in one-inch 
blocks under the corners of hives in hot 
weather, leaving one-inch space all around, 
or would it be better to have an opening 
only in front? 

3. Would.it be a good idea to raise the 
cover about 1-16 inch all around? 

4. Lhave five supers full of partly drawn 
combs and a little honey. Would it be a 

ood plan to put them on in fruit bloom and 

eave them until the clover comes, or should 
I wait until the brood-frames are all filled ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWERS.—Your plan may work all right, 
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but you will need to watch closely or the 
bees will start cells in places you will miss. 
You will not need to fill a cell with royal 
jelly; merely <pick out the larva and put in 
the other larva, It may be well for you to 
prepare several cells, for fear the bees de- 
stroy the larvz, then before the cells are 
sealed destroy ali but one of the accepted 
cells. No swarming ought to result; and 
the interim without a laying queen would 
be increased about ten days. 

2. The opening all around gives better 
ventilation than the opening in front, but it 
is somewhat unpleasant to werk ata hive 
where the bees can come out at the side. 

3. Yes, only so small a space would in 
many places be filled with glue, especially 
late in the season. 

4. It will beall right if the colonies are 
strong and the supers contain extracting 
combs, but not if they contain sections. 


Bees and Other Pursuits—Bees in Buildings— 
Clover 


1. What crops or rural pursuits fit in with 
poocutere without interfering with care of 

ees 

2. When a second story of building is used 
for bees can the colonies be set about the room as 
when out-of-doors, only facing windows, or 
must each have a separate outlet? 

3. Is raising clover for seed a profitable 
and sure crop? What kinds should be 
sown, taking bees into the plan ? 

4. What kinds of annual bee-forage plants 
are best which yield a crop of its own? 

5 How best to construct an inlet through 
building for bees ? WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERs.—1. Small fruits and poultry fit 
in well with bees. 

2. Each colony must have its own outlet. 

3. Insome places it is, in some places not. 

4. Sweet clover, alsike clover, and rasp- 
berries are among the best. 

5. The simplest kind of a passage made 
with plain boards. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Is there any profit to be madein a strong 
colony of bees in a box-hive at 50 cents per 
colony, to unite with bees in patent hives ? 

2. Do you think beekeeping could be made 
a success in this country, as we have some 
white clover, goldenrod, white aster, black 
locust, Spanish-needle, and some few other 
nectar yielding flowers ? 

3. How much cheaper can a man produce 
extracted honey thancomb? KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERS.—1. I can hardly think of any 
case in which a strong colony of beesina 
box-hive would not be a bargain at 50 cents, 
no matter which way you would use it. 

2. Yes, indeed,I have no doubt you can 
make it a fine success. 

3. Estimates vary. Some say you can pro- 
duce twice as much extracted as comb with 
the same outlay, some say very little more. 
Generally, it is believed, that 50 percent 
more can be produced. 


Division-Board—Linn Trees—Clover 


1. What is the use of the division-board in 
the 8-frame hive ; 
ai Should it be put in the middle of the 
ive 
3. Are the linn trees very good honey 
trees . 

4. How much honey will one tree yield? 

5. Would sweet clover planted along the 
roads and ditches be much of a benefit to 
bees ? lowA. 

ANSWERS.—1. The principal use of the 
dummy, sometimes called the division-board 
is to make it easier to lift out the frames. 

2. It should be at one side of the hive, 
although in hot weather it works all right in 
the middle of the hive. 

3. The linden or linn is the same asthe 
basswood, one of the very best honey-trees 
that grow. 

4.1 don’t know; a big ree yields more 
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than a littleone. I have seen it estimated 
that a large tree would yield all a strong 
colony could gather. I have my doubts. 

5. Yes; itoften blooms when little else is 
to be had, and is then of great value. 


A Start With Nuclei 


1. How can I put a two-frame nucleus with 
a queen into an empty hive ? 
niet it make a swarm large enough fora 

3. Where can I get a book on bees that 
would contain such information for the 
above question? 

4. Would bees shipped from southern 
Texas do all right here? 

5. Would a 2-pound package of bees witha 
queen be sufficient bees for an empty hive? 

6, How should they be put in? 

7. In running for comb honey, should each 
frame have a starter ? NEBRASKA, 

ANSWERS.—1. I simply lift the frames out 
of the nucleus hive and set them in the hive. 
A few bees are likely to remain inthe nu- 
cleus hive, and these you can brush in front 
of the hive, or else set the nucleus hive in 
front of the hive and let the bees run in. 

2. If the season is good enough, a 2-frame 
nucleus started sufficiently early ought to 
make a good colony for winter. Ina poor 
season, hardly. 

3, Send for prices on bee books to the 
Bee Journal. That is an encouraging 
question, for a man who has no book to 
guide him is likely to makea lot of rather 
expensive blunders in keeping bees. Iam 
not anxious to interfere with the circulation 
of the American Bee Journal, but I would 
not advise any one to subscribe for it in- 
stead of buying a book. After the book, then 
a good bee journal is a great help. 

4. Yes. 

Yes, if the season is good enough and long 
enough. 

6. It doesn’t matter how, so you get them 
into the hive. You may jar them into the 
hive, or you may set the package inside the 
hive, trusting the bees to come out and 
crawl upon the combs or frames, provided 
you can furnish them a frame of brood, 
which you may remove a day or two later if 
you wish. 

7. Yes, and it is costly business to furnish 
a starter only, for if the frames are not en- 
tirely filled with foundation so much drone- 
comb will be built that it will make you con- 
siderably short on honey. 


Buying Bees by the Pound With a Queen— 
Wintering, Etc. 


1. I subscribed for the American Bee Jour- 
nal and a queen for $1.60. If lordera poued 
of bees from Dadant & Sons, could the 

ueen from the Bee Journal be sent with 
this pound of bees ? 

2,1 have six drawn combs with some 

sealed and some unsealed honey for the 
other four frames. I shall use full sheets of 
foundation for starters. Will one pound of 
bees build up a strong colony on this? 
_ 3. I winter my bees outdoors, two colonies 
in a box, with heavy roof paper all around 
the box and six inches of leaves for packing 
all around the hives, with one square inch 
entrances. Is this the best way to winter 
bees outdoors ? 

4. Today many bees are flying. and some 
drop on the snow anddie. Can this be pre- 
vented ? f 
_ 5. [have four colonies and do not want to 
increase. If a colony should swarm and I 
hive the swarm in a new hive and put the 
parent colony with it, would it be liable 
to swarm again? IowA, 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes; and it’s avery nice way 
to get the queen, avoiding the risk of intro 
duction. ; 

2. That depends. If obtained about the 
time of fruit-bloom, in an extra season, you 
may have a strong colony for winter. If the 
season should be very poor, it may need 
feeding to get them ready. 

3. Your plan is good, and if your bees have 
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wintered successfully in that way it is not 
worth while to look for anything better. 

4. Toward spring some bees are always 
dying off from old age, and it is possible that 
only these aged bees are flying out. Some- 
times, however, younger bees are lured out 
by the bright sun when snow is on the 
ground, and fall into it, You may prevent 
this by shading the entrance with a board. 

5. If you unite the old colony with the 
swarm, giving the brood also, they'll swarm. 
If you give only the bees, without the brood, 
they’ll not swarm. 


How to Keep Queen Alive Without Bees 


I have been trying to find in Langsiroth's 
book or in American Bee Journal how to 
keep ‘several .queens by themselves during 
summer or over winter. I have lost several 
colonies this winter of which the queens 
were most important. I have also tried the 
experiment, and expect to continue trying, 
to keep queens between seasons in separate 
apartments, and to give some occasionally 
a needed rest to recuperate and increase 


life and vitality. Can it be done, and how? 


ANSWER.—If you are successful in your 
experiments in keeping queens over winter 
without having each queen kept ina colony 
or nucleus of its own, you will be putting the 
fraternity under obligation by making 
known how it is done. The best I can offer 
is to keep the queen in a nucleusina hive 
witha full colony, a bee-tight partition be- 
tween the colony and the nucleus, or else 
two or more nucleiin the same hive. 

In summer it is easier. A queen may be 
kept in a provisioned cage with a dozen bees 
in a warm place or over a colony for a num- 
ber of days, perhaps two or three weeks. 
Several queens may be kept in separate 
cages ina queenless colony, and with more 
or less success in or cver supers of queen- 
right colonies. When I have a valuable 
queen whose life I wish to prolong, I prefer 
to keep her in a nucleus where she may 
continue laying lightly. 


Photos on Title Page—Swarming 


1. Whose picture is represented on the 
left and whose onthe right of the monogram 
just above the opening page on bee topics of 
the Bee Journal ? 

2, Last summer I had a swarm that settled 
close by on a tree. I removed the parent 
colony to a new stand and inserted a new 
one in place of it, asis the usual custom, 
and hived the swarm. I then placed the 
super above them which they had on before 
they swarmed, and at the bottom'they had 
full sheets of foundation. Five minutes after 
I could see the field bees going in as if noth- 
ing had happened. The sweet clover was 
just coming into bloom, and this hive was 
full of bees and the prospects fine. 

About three weeks after this [ noticed 
the bees all swarming out of the hive again; 
they circled about for ten minutes and finally 
lighted on that samettree. I presume they 
were clustered in that tree about 15 minutes, 
when all of asudden I saw them returning 
one by one to the hive, until the whole 
swarm was back. That was a puzzle to me, 
but I didn’t molest them, as they began 
working the same as ever. About three 
weeks later I noticed they were taking it 
easy -while bees in other hives were carrying 
heavy pollen morning and evening. 

concluded something was wrong and 
that wrong must have happened the day 
they swarmed for the secondtime. In open- 
ing the super I was astonished to see noth- 
ing but drone cells bulging out, and on ex- 
amining the brood-chamber there wasn'ta 
cell built in the foundation. Seeing it was 
too late to give the brood to rear a queen, I 
united them with one of the other colonies. 
What became of the queen and why was the 
brood-chamber left empty ? St Lovuts. 


ANSWERS.—1. On the title page of the 
American Bee Journal the man at the left is 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the inventor of the 
movable-frame hive. Atthe right is Charles 
Dadant, who did a great deal of good by in- 
troducing and championing the movable- 
frame hive in France, as well as by rearing 
ason, C. P. Dadant, who has turned out to 
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be the best...... Hold on, Doctor! Can't 
aff: rd to publish the rest of that!—C. P. D. 

2. Thetrouble began when you gave that 
surertothe swarm, That looked better to 
the bees than the foundation in the brood- 
ch: mber, so they went right up and began 
housekeeping there. Next time either put 
a queen-excluder between the brood-cham- 
ber and the super, or else don't give the 
super to the swarm until the queen has 
ma lea fair start at laying below, say three 
days or more, 


Large or Small Hives ?—Swarming 


1. | would like some information on bees. 
A few friends of mine take three, and some- 
times as high as six, brood-chambers and 
stack up on each other, but I cannot see any 
advantage doing that way. If there is I 
would like to know it. 

2.I use the 8frame brood-chamber, 12 
inches deep, but most of them are 9% and 10 
inches. Which is the best ? 

3. Would you get a larger swarm froma 
winch hive than you would from a 9% or ro 
inch in swarsiing time? 

4. [have afew small brood.chambers, and 
as a rule they swarm two or three times dur- 
ing the summer season until they are weak. 
Can I put on an extra super, take the swarm 
and queen | and put them back in the 
same hive, or will they stay, as the swarm is 
very small? ILLINOIs. 

ANSWERS.—1. In working for section honey 
you will find it the case in a good season 
that the bees will be working in 3, 4,and 
even up to8 supers before all the sections 
are sealed in the first super. It is somewhat 
the same way with extracting supers, and 
some of our best beekeepers leave allon 
until the close of the harvest, 

2. The larger hive may be the better, 

3. The larger hive is likely to give the 
larger swarm. 

4. After they have swarmed it will not 
work to give them an extrasuper and return 
the swarm; they will swarm out again. Still, 
if you keep returning the swarm each time 
it issues, after a week or so only one young 
queen will be left in the hive, and then they 


will swarm no more. 


Repairing Combs—Danzenbaker Hives 


1. L[have some brood-combs that the mice 
got into and chewed holes in the center of 
the combs; some are clear through while 
others are only as far asthe midrib. Will it 
be all right to use them in the brood-cham- 
ber this spring? : 

2, Will you tell me the real need of having 
a bottom-board, one side being deeper than 
the other? : 

3. When my new hives arrived, I found 
that after 1 had put them together I had 
some pieces left; they are a little more than 
% of an inch wide by % inch thick; some are 
16% inches long and others 18% inches long. 
a pe are they for? I purchased Danzen- 

aker hives. p 

4. Do you consider the Danzenbaker hive 
a practical hive, or had [ better get the regu- 
lar Langstroth on the start and save the 
changing later. NEw YORK. 

ANSWERS.—1. It will be all right to use 
them, only you should know that wherever 
the midrib is gnawed away the bees will be 
pretty sure to build drone-comb. You can 
prevent this by using one or more of the 
combs to cut up into patches to fit in the 
holes. Or, you can fit foundation into the 
holes. Let the foundation be % or % inch 
larger than the hole. cut away the cells down 
to the midrib on one side, have the founda. 
tion quite warm and soft, and press it down 
into place. 

2. Linvented the reversible botto m-board 
although sometimes another name has been 
attached to it; my object was to have a deep 
space in winter that would not be clogged 
by dead bees, and a shallower space in sum- 
mer, so the bees would not build down. But 
I have not used the reversible bottom-board 
for years, preferring a bottom-board two 
inches deep for the year around, usinga 
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bottom-rack in summer to prevent the bees 
from building down. 

3. Idon’t know; perhaps to fill the spaces 
to prevent the bees getting in behind the 
frames. 

4, Ithink most beekeepers will agree with 
me in preferring lhe Langstroth. 


Laying Worker 


I looked over my bees to find how they had 
wintered, and found that my best colony 
had brood in one frame of the super, al- 
though there was plenty of room in the 
brood-chamber. 

This brood was raised and capped like 
drone-brood, but was in worker-size cells. 
One cell had three eggs in it. Whatis the 
cause of this ? SUBSCRIBER- 


ANSWER.—It is either a case of laying 
workers or a drone-laying queen, and the 
three eggs ina cell looks like laying workers 
Anyhow, if there is no normal worker-brood 
inthe hive, the case is hopeless, and the 
best thing is to unite the colony with an- 
other, preferably a weak colony with a good 
queen, yet there isa danger that bees with 
laying workers may antagonize the queen, 
so the safer way will be to distribute the 
combs and bees to several colonies. They 
are probably of little value, being old. 


Keep Grass Down—Queen Rearing—Queen 
Introduction 


1. I am thinking of covering the ground 
with several inches of soft coal cinders 
where I place my bees in summer, and 
stamp it dowp smooth and hard to keep the 
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book upon the subject, “ Doolittle’s Queen 
Rearing;” and if you care to know how I 
rear queens, you will find it fully given in 
my book, “ Fifty Years Among the Bees.” 

3 Thereis generally some risk about in- 
troducing queens, no matter how long the 
colony has been queenless. Indeed, after 
the colony has been queenless a long time 
there is more risk than after the first few 
days. The queen is generally put in an in- 
troducing cage,and the cage may be given 
immediately upon the removal of the old 
queen, the bees eating the candy and re- 
leasing the queen within a day or so, but it 
is perhaps safer to wait a day or so before 
putting the cage inthe hive. It may be still 
better to give the cage as soon as the old 
queen is taken away, but keep her fastened 
fora time, planning to have the bees free 
her not sooner than three days or more. 


Extractor—Giving Bees Old Combs 


1. I keep 12 to 15 colonies of bees,-and wish 
to know if it would pay me to have an ex- 
tractor? I have the protection double- 
walled hive, and use a puper that takes 
both the 4x5 section and shallow extracting 
frame nicely, and I use both, too. 

2. [ have some brood-frames whose combs 
have been partly destroyed by moths, and I 
wish to know how best to use these. Shall 
I put them into use and take the chances on 
drone-comb, or cut out the remnants of 
comb, and put in full sheets of foundation ? 

ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1. It would probably pay to 
have an extractor for a less number than 12, 














THIS IS THE TIME FOR OPEN AIR DEMONSTRATIONS—HENRY BEHRENS, 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA, HANDLING BEES FOR VISITORS AT A FAIR 


grass from growing. Do you think there 
would be anything objectionable about it ? 

2. I have never had any experience with 
queen-rearing, and would like to try my 
hand at it another summer for my own yard. 
What plan do you think best for me to fol- 
low in this location—I have 65 colonies ? 

3. How longis it necessary to have acol- 
ony queenless before it is safe to give them 
a laying queen or a ripe queen-cell ? 

WISCONSIN, 


ANSWERS.—1. I know of no objection, but 
think the idea a fine one. 


2. That's too big a subject to tackle in 
this department, which is only intended to 
supplement, but not to take the place of,a 
Beside what you will 
find in your bee-book, you can finda whole 


book of instruction. 





unless you produce comb honey exclusively 

2. If a frame is less than half occupied 
with worker-comb, cut out all and fill anew 
with foundation; if it has not very many 
holes or patches of drone-comb, fill up these 
places with patches of worker-comb or 
foundation. 


Dividing Good Bee-Book 


1.lam a beginner in beekeeping, and th 
thing that bothers me is how to divide — 
colonies instead of letting them swarm. In 
the March number of the American Bee 
Journal, in answering a question of how to 
divide you say, “ Take from a colony all but 
one of its frames of brood with adherin 

bees, put themina aon Seve on a new stand, 
leaving the queen on the old stand with the 
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one frame of brood, and fill up each hive 
with frames filled with foundation.” That 


leaves the new colony without a queen. How 


are they to be supplied with a queen? 

2. You mention a good bee-book, Dadant- 
Langstroth. Where can I get this book and 
what is the price? : 

3. How can I tell when a colony is ready to 
be divided ? COLORADO. 


ANSWERS.—I, You can give the queenless 
bees on the new stand a queen, or you can 
give them a ripe queen-cell—a queen-cell 
from which the queen will emerge in a day 
or so—or you can leave them to themselves 
and they will rear a queen. 

2. You can get the book from the office of 
the American Bee Journal The price is 
$1. So, or with the American Bee Journal one 
year, $2.00. 

3. You will be pretty safe to divide about 
the time the bees in your locality begin to 
swarm naturally, and don’t divide them 
until a colony is strong, having brood in at 
least six frames. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HONEY 
PRODUCTION 


E call the attention of our readers 
W to the appeals to the beekeep- 
ers in these columns for a 
strenuous effort in honey production 
and food conservation. A call was 
made for the consideration of these 
matters at Washington April 23. The 
bee editors, teachers, extension work- 
ers and supply manufacturers were in- 
vited to this meeting on short notice. 

The conference drew up a Series of 
recommendations which are given here- 

ith. . 

"Te asbenie were appointed as fol- 
lows: (1) To obtain an increased allot- 
ment of funds for the Office of Bee 
Culture Investigations for this emer- 
gency; (2) To ascertain the available 
supply of honey containers and to 
urge the commission which is deal- 
ing with this general subject to in- 
clude honey containers in their plans; 
(3) To learn what markets are available 
for exports $ honey; oa 
supply of paper containers, 

aa or "ieee cannot be had; (5) To re- 
quest the postal authorities to permit 
the mailing of combless packages of 
bees. These committees began work 
promptly on the following morning 
and their reports will be issued as 
quickly as possible. The Office of Bee 
Culture Investigations was requested 
to notify Texas beekeepers of the short- 
age of bees in parts of the Northwest. 
Since prospects are poor in Texas it 
was suggested that many beekeepers 
could advantageously sell bees to bee- 
keepers in the Northwest. 

The meeting also passed the follow- 
ing resolutions addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture concerning the pos- 
sible increase of honey production: 

1. People who have o /and may keep 
bees and produce 50 to 100 pounds of 
honey from each colony. Thousands 

to start. 
“2. Tae resent production of 300,000,- 
000 pounds must be increased at once 
by at least 100,000,000 pounds to fill the 
demand, and to five times as much as 
soon as facilities are available. 

3, Every pound of honey (carbohy- 
drate) produced will release one pound 
of butter or sugar for other purposes 
of food. : ‘ 

4. With a prospective shortage o 
sugar a large production of honey is 


imperative. 
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5. To bring the 800,000 existing and 
many more prospective beekeepers to 
the highest point of efficiency, we ask 
for the Bureau of Entomology, Divis- 
ion of Bee Culture, a reasonable sum 
out of the emergency appropriation of 
$25,000,000 for the Department of Agri- 
culture. To enable them to extend 
their work at once in every State of the 
Union, it would require an appropria- 
tion of 4 percent or $100,000. 

(Signed) 

FRANGIS JAGER, 

President National Beekeepers’ Assn. 
G. E. Bacon, 

G. B. Lewis Co. 
E. R. Root, 

Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
A. L. BoypeEn, 

Secretary The A. I. Root Co. 
Burton N. Gates, 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Amherst, Mass, 

The American Bee Journal is heartily 
in favor of the above suggestions and 
of anything which will increase the 
production of food articles. We hear 
from private sources that in many 
countries the sugar supply is short. 
Now is the time to urge the most exten- 
sive production of honey which it is 
possible to secure. 


Classified Departmen 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


SEINE S SAISON FY SOUS FEN FUN FES FES ZENZA ZEN 


PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 








FULMER’s Gray Caucasian queens are 
winners; also by frame and pound. 





MINNESOTA bred Italian queens. Virgins, 
4s5c; mated, $1.00. O. C. Wandrie, Frazee,Minn 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 


apiary. .H. M. Cook, 
1At 84 Cortland St.. New York City. 





Try ALEXANDER’S Italian queens for re- 
sults. Untested, each, 75c; 6 for $4.25; $8.00 
per dozen. C. F. Alexander, Campbell, Cal. 


FINEST ITALIAN. QUEENS. Send for circu- 
lar and prices. May to November. 
J. W. Romberger, 3113 LocustSt., St. Joe, Mo. 





lay 


TRY my very best Caucasian-Italian Sted 
queens at $1.00each. Hybrids at 2sc © ich. 
Peter Schaffhauser. Havelock, N. SC 





inns 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, no better !ione 
gatherers anywhere at any price. Uni ste 

$1,00. Tested, $2.00. Wallace R. Beaver, 
Lincoln, II. 


ITALIAN QUEENS from the E. E. Mott's 
strain of bees. Unt., o0c each; $0.00 per doz 
Safe delivery guaranteed. j 

Zarl E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 








I AM now booking orders for my 3-banded 
Italian queens, for delivery after May 20 
One untested, 75c; 6. $4 25; 12, $8.00. Tested 
queens, $1.50. Robt. B. Spicer,Wharton.N. J, 


FoR SALE—1000 Ibs. of bees in 2-lb. pack- 
ages. 1 to 492-lbs. bees in package. $2.2 
each; 50 to 500 2-lbs. bees in package, tema 
each. Untested Italian queens, 75c extra. 

Graham, Gause, Tex. 


RHODE IsLAND Queens, Italian, Carniolan, 
Caucasian and Banats. Tested in May, $2.00. 
Untested, $1.50. Full colonies and bees by 
the pound. Send for circular. 

Edwin Tuttle, Woonsocket. R. I. 


QUEENS OF QuaLity—Select 3-band leath- 
er colored Italians, bred for honey produc- 
tion. Untested queens, 75c each; six, $4.25: 
12, $8.00. Circular free. ; 

. I. Banks, Dowelltown, Tenn. 














HEAD your colonies with some of our Vig- 
orous young three banded Italian queens. 
Untested, June 1, $1.00; per doz., $9.00; nuclei 
and full colonies. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

. E. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 





GOLDENS that are true to name. Write for 
testimonials; one race only. Unt., each, 75C; 
6, $4.25: 12, $8,25; 50, $32.50; 100, $60. Tested, 
$1.50. Sel. test., $2.00. Breeders, $5.00 and $to. 

Garden City Apiaries, San Jose, Calif. 


QUEENS—3-banded Italians, Bred strictly 
for business. Untested, 6oc. Tested, $1.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Sinking Creek Apiaries, 

Gimlet, Ky. 


For SALE—A fine apiary of 95 colonies, to- 
gather with all fixtures. Good location for 

oney. Never had a failure. Reason for 
selling, death of wife. For further particu- 
lars, address H.C. Gadberry, Miami, Mo. 


For SALE—2-fr. nuclei 3-band Italians with 
Queen, §2.25; 1-lb. bees with queen, §1.6s. 
Hoffman frames wire and foundation at cata- 
log prices, J. B. Marshall & Son, 

Rosedale Apiaries, Big Bend, La. 














LEATHER colored 3-band Italian bees, $1.25 
per pound. Tested queens, $1.00; untested, 
75c each; 2-fr. nuclei, $2.00. Delivery after 
April 15. C. H. Cobb, Belleville, Ark. 





TESTED leather-colored queens, $2 00; after 
Junet. $1.50; untested, $1.00; $10 per dozen. 
A. W. Yates, 3 Chapman St., Hartford,Conn. 





PLACE your order early to insure prompt 
service. Tested, $1.25; untested, $1.00, Ital- 
ians and Goldens. John W. Pharr, 

Berclair, Tex. 





For SALE—Golden untested queen, $1.00; 
6 for $5.00. For quantities, write me. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. . O. Cox, 

Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


FoR SALE—200 COLONIES ITALIAN BEEs in 
to-fr. hives. All worker comb, extracting su- 
pers and section-holders. . B. Merwin, 

Prattsville, N. Y. 


PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers 











VicoRoOus prolific Italian queens $1.00; 6, 
$5.00, June rst. My circular gives best meth- 
ods of introduction. .V. Small, 

2303 Agency Road, St. Joseph, Mo. 





For SALE—7500 pounds of bees in comb- 
less packages, starting April 1,1917. Better 
write us before it is too late to have your 
order booked. Marchant Bros. 

Union Springs, Ala. 





My BRIGHT Italian queens will be ready 
to ship after April 1st at 60c each. Send for 
price list. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE—Bright Italian queens at_75c 
each; $7.50 per doz, Ready April 15, Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

T. J. Talley, Rt. 3, Greenville, Ala. 


WELL BRED 3-banded Italian queens’ 
Prices for os one, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Tested, 
$1.25; 6 for $7.00. Write for circular. Nuclei 
and full colonies ready now. 

J. F. Diemer, Rt. 3, Liberty, Mo. 


To INQUIRERS:—I sell no queens directly 
but have an arrangement with the Stover 
Apiaries, Starkville, Miss., which I keep 
supplied with best breeders, and they can 
supply you with my stock. 

C. C. Miller, Marengo, III, 








GOLDEN Italian Queens by Juneist. Un- 
tested, 75c, or six for $4.25; doz., $8.00. Select 
untested, $1.00. Tested, $1.25; six for $7.00. 
Breeders, $5.00. Pure mating guaranteed. 
Send for circular. J.1. Danielson, 

Fairfield, Iowa. 





My BriGHT Italian queens will be ready 
toship April 1 at 7§c each; virgin queens, 
oc each. Send for price list of queens. Bees 
y the pound. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. . W, Talley, 

Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





Swarts’ Golden Queens of quality; pro- 
duce bees that are not surpassed by any 
bees, in any way, anywhere. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mated, $1.00. Select, $r 25: 6 for 
$5.00. Tested, $1.75. Select, $2.00. 

D. L. Swarts, Rt. 2, Lancaster, Ohio. 





FINE ITALIAN QUEENS—Can furnish select 
stock at the following prices: Single queen, 
$1.00 each; 2 queens, $1.75; 3 queens, $2.50; 12 
queens, $9.00. Six or more at dozen rates. 
No disease. Safe arrival. Can begin filling 
orders about May1s. Give mea trial. 

as. M. Darrow, Star Rt., Milo, Mo. 
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GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS from a breeder 
that was 1st premium winner at Ill. State 
Fair in 1916. Untested, 75c; six for $4.25; 12 
for $8.00. Select untested. one, $1.00; 6, $5,00; 
12, $9.00. Tested, $1,50; 6, $8.00. 

A O. Heinzel, Rt. 3, Lincoln, Ill. 





BUSINESS FIRST QUEENS—three-banded 
Italians. Select untested. $1.00 each. Your 
queen sent by return mail or your money 
back. I will send each one ordering from 
mea plan for preventing swarming if you 
desire. Nodisease. Send for price list. 

M. F. Perry, Bradentown, Fla. 





QUEENS—I-year Root aone. Best select 
tested, 90c; average, 70c; medium, soc.” Two 
Root breeders, 2 yr. old, $250 each. Moore 
queens, young, from another yard, untes'ted, 
75¢; doz., $800. Tested, $1.00; doz., $10. Book 
orapes oe for May 20 delivers. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. C, Robbins, Jr., Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 





Goop ITALIAN QUEENS—Tested, $1.00; un- 
tested,75c. One-pound packages with_un- 
tested queen, §2.25; 2-lb. package, $3.25. One- 

ound package with tested queen, §2.50; 2- 
b. package, $3.50. Nuclei with untested 
queen, 2-frame, $3.25; 3-frame, $4.00. With 
tested onsen. 2-frame, .$3.50; rome. $4 25. 
We can please you. . W. Moon 

” 19004 Park Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 





GOLDEN Italian_queens; northern breed; 
new methods. Our standard, size an 
honey producing qualities. Write for cir- 
cular and price list. : ? 

H. M. Leach & Sons, Hiram, Ohio. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN Queens about May 1, that 
roduce golden bees. Good honey gatherers. 
o foulbrood. Select tested,$r25 Tested, 
o.20. Untested. 75C; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00. No 
ior bees for sale. 
ma: °D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and fro. W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y 











GOLDEN ITALIAN queens of the quality 
you need. Bred strictly to produce Golden 
bees that get the honey. ne, 75C; 6, $4.25; 
12, $8.25; so or pore, 60c one. reas de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. é 
a Pfeiffer, Rt. A, Bx. 219, Los Gatos, Calif. 





I Am Now prepared to supply you with 
Golden 3-banded and Carniolan queens. 
Give me a trial and be pleased. Tested, 
each, $1.00; 120r more, 85c each. Untested, 
75c each; 12 0r more, 65c each. Ten percent 
discount on orders booked 30 days before 
shipment. No credit; noc. o. d. shipments. 

I. N. Bankston, Eagle Ford, Tex. 


n 
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LEGAL NoTiceE.—The Texas Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, with main office at San 
Antonio, Tex., hereby gives notice of the or- 
ganization as a limited partnership. It is 
organized with the intention of incorpora- 
tion under the laws of the State of Texas for 
the business of purchase and sale of honey, 
beekeepers’ supplies, cans and appliances 
used in the production and sale of apiary 
products. The liability of any member may 
be learned upon application to E.G. Le- 
Stourgeon. Secretary, P. O. Box 1048, San 
Antonio, Tex. 





For SALE—Three-band Italian bees and 
queens. Our bees and queens last year 
gave general satisfaction, and this year 
we arein position to give stronger nuclei with 
a greater percent of brood than we did last 
year. Ifitis a bargain you are looking for 
send your order this way. We are now ship- 
ping bees and queens daily. Bees areall in 
standard hives, Hoffman frames wired and 
full sheets of foundation. We guarantee 
bees to be free from disease. 

Bees without queen: Three-frame nuclei, 
$2.25; 2-frame nuclei, $1.75; 1-frame nuclei, 
$1.25. Three-lb. bees, $325; 2-lb. bees, $2.25; 
1-lb, $1.50. 3-band Italian queen, untested, 
75c. Tested, $1.00. If queenis wanted, add 
price of queen. 

he Hyde Bee Co., Floresville, Tex. 





For SaLE—Famous Root’s, Moore’s, Davis’, 

Geo. B. Hows’ strain of Italian 3-band bees. 
March 21, 1917. 
H. B. Murray, Esq., Liberty, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—In 1914 I purchased two untest- 
ed Italian queens of you. One was intro- 
duced toa full swarm which did fairly well. 
and the other was introduced to a small 
nucleus. The one which was introduced 
into the nucleus developed into an extra 
large swarm, and I gave it another 10-frame 
hive-body in Julyand sent it to Glendale. I 
did not visit it until after the honey flow and 
was surprised to find that the entire 20 
frames were practically full of honey. In 
the spring of 1015 I brought the queen home, 
and although I had an imported queen in 
the yard have used your queen as a breeder, 
and now hundreds of her daughters are 
scattered through New England, 

This strain of bees are vigorous, extremely 
gentle, evenly marked, fine honey gatherers, 
and one. their honey very white, and are the 
best all around bees I have ever seen. I 
shall wanta dozen untested queens of this 
strain May 1. Truly yours, 

EDWIN F TUTTLE, 

I have hundreds of recommendations of 

my strain of bees. H. B. MuRRAY. 


Price before July1; Untested queen, 1, 
75C; 6, $4.00: 12, $8 00. Select untested. 1, $1.00; 
6, $4.50; 12, $8.50. Tested, 1, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, 
$10. Select tested, 1, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $13. 
Extra select tested, 1, $2.00; 6, $10; 12, $15. %- 
lb. bees with queen, 1, $2.00; 6, $10; 12, $16. 1- 
lb. bees with queen, 1, $2.£0; 6, $12; 12, $20. 

After July 1: Untested queen, 1, 70c; 6, 
$3.25; 12, $6.50. Select untested, 1, 80c; 6, $3.75; 
12, $7.00. Tested, 1, $1.25; 6, $5.00; 12, $9 00. 
Select tested, 1, $1.50; 6 $6.00; 12, $10. Extra 
select tested, $2 00; 6, $8.00; 12, $13. %-lb: bees 
with queen, 1, $1.75; 6, $8.00; 12, $14.00. 1-lb. 
bees with queen, 1, $2.00; 6, $10; 12, $17. 

H. B. MurRAy, Liberty, N. C. 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS bred strictly 
for business, that produce a strong race of 
bees as honey gatherers By April 1, untest- 
ed, 75c each; 6 for $4.25; 12, $8,00; 100, $60. 
Tested, $5.50. Safe Beeseas, peSeNDS delivery 

atisfaction guaranteed. if 
ane UA, 50 Broadway Ave., San Jose, Cal. 





GOLDEN 3 BAND Italian and Carniolan 
queens: Virgin, one, 50C; 6, $250; 12, $4.00; 
100, $25. Untested, one, 75c, 6, $4.20; 12, $7.80; 
100, $60. Select untested, one, 85c; 6, $4.80; 12, 
$>,00; 100, $70. Tested, one, $1.00; 6, $5.40; 12, 
$10.20; 100, $80. Select tested, one, $1.25, 12, 
$13.80; 100, $100, Breeders, $3.00 each. 

Bees in packages without combs: %-lb, 
75c; I-lb., $1.25; 2-1b, $2.25. Nuclei, 1-frame, 
$1.25; 2 frames, $2.25; 3 frames, $3.00. 
price of aueens wanted. We guarantee safe 

no disease. 
a C. B. Bankston, Buffalo, Tex. 





AUCASIANS, an exceptionally vig- 
o long lived race. Early breed: 
ers, gentle, and best of honey gatherers. 
Untested queens, $1.50. Select unt., $2.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Select tested, $3.50. After 
June 2oth, untested, $1.00. Select unt., $1.25. 
Tested, $2.00. Select tested. $2.50. Improved 
northern bred Italian queens as good as the 
best at same prices. lf you desire Caucas- 
ian queens, please let me_book your order 
early. Ask for circular. F. L. Barber, Th 

Queen Breeder, Lowville, Lewis Co., N. Y. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


SARA SF EN FERNS FES FERS FERRARIS AINSI 


For SALE—White clover comb honey, No. 
1 and fancy. W. L. Ritter, Genoa, Ill. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
Art 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—Beeswax at all times in any 
quantity, for cash or in exchange for sup- 
plies. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





WANTED TO Buya quantity of dark and 
amber honey for baking purposes. : 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





For SALE to the highest bidder a limited 
quantity of es best white extracted 
honey, in 60-pound tins. , ‘ 

A. G. Woodman, Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Coms Honey our specialty. Highest mar- 
ket prices obtained. Consignments of Ex- 
tracted Honey also solicited. 

Albert Hurt & Co.. New Orleans, La. 





HONEY WANTED—Extracted, white, light 
amber and amber of good quality, Can use 
several cars. Send samples and prices. 

Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colo. 
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FoR SALE—200 cases white clover comb 
oney. It is mostly fancy stock, and is cased 
n 24 section shipping cases. Interested 
parties address Bell E. Berryman, 
Central City, Nebr. 





, WANTED—Extracted white clover and 
light amber honey. Will buy in lots of rooo 
pounds to a carload. I pay cash. State what 
{ou have and sendsample with lowest price. 

rite. M. E. Eggers, Rt. 1, Eau Claire, Wis. 





WANTED-—Shipments of old comb and 
cappings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but sc a 
pound for wax rendered. 

The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HONty WANTED—We are in the market 
for white and light amber grades of honey, 
also off grades which aresuitable for baking. 

f you have such honey to offer, please send 
us Sample, state the quantity you have, how 
packed and your lowest price for same. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 





FoR SALE—260 L. frames of drawn combs, 
wired, hives, extractor, etc. No disease. 
H. Dunn, Akron, Iowa. 





NORTHWESTERN BEEKEEPERS! Save time 
and freight by ordering supplies (at catalog 
prices) near home. Geo. F. Webster, 

Valley View Farm, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 





For SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also full lineof supplies including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside. Wash. 





WANTED—Wax and old combs for cash or 
to make up on shares. “Best quality”’ foun- 
dation made and sold cheap in small lots. 

J. J. Angus, Grand Haven, Mich. 





hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 
4Atf Paris, Tex. 


BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalgg of 
ey 








SUPPLIES. 
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WANTED—A small extractor in good con- 
dition. Wesley Koch, Kinesien. Mich. 





FoR SALE—260 L. frames of drawn combs, 
well wired, hives, extractor. etc. No dis- 
ease. . H. Dunn, Akron, lowa, 





FIFTEEN PERCENT discounton med. brood 
foundation, Hoffman frame hive-bodies. 
E. Decock. Medford, Wis. 





FoR SALE—I00 comb honey supers; all 
painted white; about half dovet'd; the rest 
and made. Allin first-class shape. 25 to 30 
cents apiece, if sold at once. Address, 
James D. Benson, Rt. 2, Juda, Wis. 





_ For SALE—Fifty 8-frame_ hives; used but 
in good condition; painted; complete with 
frames; no combs, with Higginsville cover 
and reversible bottom, at $1.00 each or $45.00 
for the lot. The M. C, Silsbee Co., 
Cohocton, Rt. 3, N. Y 


nn en en ee eee 


SITUATIONS. 
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WANTED—Industrious young man, fast 
worker, and of clean mental and body hab- 
its, as a student helper in our large bee 
business for 1917 season. Will give results 
of long experience, and board and small 
wages. Give age, weight, experience, and 
wages in first letter. 

W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 
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HONEY LABELS 


PPL RL NSN NO NON eal elt el SONS Neal Mg 





Pat OPN SNe 


Honey LABELS of the better sort. Not only 


-the most attractive but also the lowest in 


rice. Send today for free samples. 
Piberty Pub, Co., Sta D,Box 4H, Cleveland,O. 





HONEY LABELS.—We have just issued a 
new and up-to-date catalog of honey labels 
and stationery. Write for yourcopy. Neat 
labels and quick delivery guaranteed. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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WANTED 
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WANTED-—75 or 100 colonies of bees; 1o-fr. 
hives; wired frames. Price reasonable. 
P. O. Box 596 “*U" Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 





WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or 
slumgum to render into beeswax by our 
high steam pressure wax presses. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


eee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FRR ARR ARAN N FN US FUN FER FUN FER SER SERN 


25 LAp1Es' Coots, bird dogs, wild ducks 
for saleor exchange for bees. 
A. J. Graves, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 








For TRADE—One §21 post card camera and 
outfit to exchange for a second-hand extrac- 
tor. Write J. L. Barkley, Lometa, Tex. 
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FoR SALE—1I0 a. home; 4 a. in blue grass 
pasture; 4a.in alfalfa; 2 a. in garden and 
orchard; 12 varieties of fruit; watered by 3 
springs and creek; 4-roomed house and out- 
polaengs: % mi, to school: 1 mi. to R. R, sta- 
tion; electric lights and telephone; $2800. 
Terms easy; 100 col. bees also for sale, 
Jes Dalton, R. R. 1, Cove, Oregon. 





For SALE—Oak Ridge Apiary, consisting 


of 150 colonies of bees, house, barn, work | 


shop, cement chicken house, with 5% acres 
of land and bearing fruit. Situated 2% miles 
from town with two, R. R., one a divison 
point. 20miles fromacity of 80,000 inhabi- 
tants. Address, Box A 12. R. F. D. 3, 
Chillicothe, Ill. 
paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 to $7 
C A SH each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 


money with mother’s help and my pictures, 
descriptions, price list, and simple instructi 





$2 FEMAL! 


en lessly killing, ete. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 
SINCLAIR, Box 244, D 41, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., 


of the American Bee Journal, published 
monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. 
Editor—C. P. Dadant. 
Managing Editor—M. G. Dadant. 
Owner—C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


_ other security holders holding one per- 


cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or securities—None. 
[Signed] M. G. Dapant, Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 14th day of April, 1917. 
[SEAL. ] R. R. WALLACE. 
Notary Public. 


My Commission expires Sept. 22, 1917 








Crop Reports and Market Conditions 





CROP AND MARKET REPORT. 


For our May reports we sent out the following ques- 
tions: : 

1. How much winter losses? 

2. Crop and plant prospects? 

3. How is the honey crop, so far? | 

4. Has any honey of 1917 crop been sold ahead, and 
at what price? ; , 

5. What is being offered in carloads for fall deliv- 
ery of honey? ; 

6. What prices would you suggest in car lots for 
honey, comb, extracted, and bulk comb? 


WINTER LOSSES 


The following is a summary taken from the reports 
coming in: Losses in the whole northeastern part of the 
country and as far west as the Missouri river have been 
about normal, varying from as high as 50% with the be- 
ginner down to 2% with the veteran, with probably an 
average loss of 6 to 10%. Losses have also been normal 
throughout the south, with some large losses from cer- 
tain Louisiana and Oklahoma districts. The weather 
there has been exceedingly backward, however, and 
spring losses from starvation are large. The average loss 
will be probably 10%. 

In the west, the winter has been exceedingly severe 
and losses run higher than common, Utah reporting 40 
to 60% loss, and this from experienced producers. Idaho 
losses range from 10 to 30% generally, with about the 
same for Washington. Colorado reports 10 to 15% loss, 
with one producer reporting 50%. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


Except for spotted districts, the white clover pros- 
pects of the north and east are good. Some parts of Illi- 
nois, lowa, Nebraska and the Dakotas, report the clover 
practically all killed. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and the east had even better prospects than last year. 
Other sections are probably 60 to 85% of normal to a lit- 
tle above normal conditions. 

In the southeast, the only places reporting normal 
conditions are Georgia and parts of Florida. The balance 
of the section is backward, with the anticipation that the 
crop will not range much over 50% of normal. In Texas 
and Louisiana it is extremely dry, bees are still starving 
and the crop will run very low, being estimated by dif- 
ferent producers in scattered sections at from 10 to 50% 

normal crop. 
Conditions + in the northwest are about nor- 
mal, and probably a little lower than normal in Califor- 
nia, owing to a backward spring, and extremely cool 
weather which still continues. 
THE HONEY CROP 

All early honey-producing plants in Texas have failed. 
Louisiana is the same. In fact, the whole South is, ex- 
cept that there is a good flow now on from titi in Geor- 
gia, It is yielding some surplus. 


HONEY SOLD IN ADVANCE 


There are no reports of advance sales in the East or 
South, except that in Texas some sales have been made 
in advance in a small way at 12c for extracted and 14c for 
bulk comb. One Michigan and one Wisconsin reporter 
state that they have sold their entire crop of extracted 
clover at 8c f. o. b. their station. 

Practically no advance sales have been made in the 
west, but in California, probably 25% of the extracted 
honey has been contracted for at prices ranging from 
6%c to 7%c for amber and 7%c to 9c for white, f. o. b. 
shipping point. 

OFFERS FROM BUYERS 


Buyers are very active. Many producers have refused 
8c for white extracted and 7c for amber. Some offers 
have been made for orange extracted, soon’ to be har- 
vested, at 9'4c, f. o. b. shipping point. Many offers have 
been made in California of 7 or 7%c for all the crop of a 
beekeeper—amber and white. One party reported that 
buyers were endeavoring to contract at almost any price 
to get the honey. The above is not true of comb, very 
little being offered on. 

It is reported that the British government attempted 
to contract for 5,000 barrels of honey in San Antonio at 
prices ranging from 7c to lle per pound, according to 
grade. One New York buyer reports an order from a 
British firm which he is attempting to fill at their prices. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CAR LOT PRICES 


Almost all kinds of prices were suggested by report- 
ers, from as low as 7c for amber extracted to as high as 
$4.50 per case for comb in car lots. The consensus of 
opinion is that extracted white honey should command 
a price of not less than 10c f. o. b. shipping point in car 
lots, with 1% to 2%c less for amber, depending upon 
grade. The favorite prices for comb in car lots seem to 
be $3.25 to $3.75 per case. 

We are passing through an unusual period at present. 
The war, the demand from abroad, the increased demand 
of large bottlers, and the increased local sales of honey 
are bound to elevate the price. 

If contracts are ahead they should be made with as full 
a comprehension as possible of existing conditions and at 
a price absolutely satisfactory to the beekeeper. 

One point which we would emphasize among bee- 
keepers is that there should be some distinction between 
the retail and wholesale prices. That is, a beekeeper 
should not get the same price for ten pounds of honey 
as for ten thousand. If he tries to do this he is bound 
to suffer from needlessly low prices when he tries to sell 
his honey in large lots to others who are selling again. 

But remember, that though we as beekeepers want to 
get our proportionate share of increased prices, we as 
patriotic citizens must, above all, follow the suggestions 
in the President’s message and exert ourselves to the 
utmost to increase the crop of honey from our bees. 
Leave no stone unturned to increase the yield, not only 
from our bees, but from every foot of available land. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


Cuicaco, April 17.—There is not much 
change in the market since our last quota- 
tions. Extracted honey is still in demand, 
with the white selling at 10@11c per pound; 
ambers 8@oc per pound. Comb honey for 
which there is very little demand, 14@15c 
per pound. Beeswax _if clean 33@35 per Ib. 

R. A BURNETT & Co. 


KansAs City, Mo., April 16.—The market 
on honey is very firm at $275 for No.1, and 
we believe that something fine would bring 
alittle more. Extracted honey is cleaning 
up and there is very little here. The market 
ranges from 8@12c, according to the quality 
and kind of honey. Beeswax is worth from 
30@33c a pound, according to quality. 

C, C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


CuIcaGo, April 17.—Our honey market is 
alittle more active. Our market is clean- 
ing up pretty well. We have handled over 
eight cars this year, and we are sold down 
to less than a hundred cases today. In fact, 
we are in the market for honey. 

Weare also pretty well cleaned up on ex- 
tracted honey. Weare selling this at 10@12c 
per pound, Welook tosee honey clean up 
high for the of balance the season. Of 
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Comste, it is getting late and it ought to be 
sold, 
The comb honey last year‘had a very poor 
wind up. Honey did not clean up and some 
was carried over last year. although we 
always clean up, and make it a point todo 
this bythe first of May. We give credit 
partly to ourselves this year for the active 
aggressive campaign we adapted in keeping 
the honey before the public and pushing it 
in eyery way possible. While we only han- 
dled eight cars this year, probably next yore 
we will handle twelve or fifteen cars both 
comb and extracted honey. 

The market on beeswax remains un- 
changed, from 30@35c, according to color and 
quality. COYNE BROTHERS. 


New York, April 17.—All grades of comb 
honey are well cleaned up, with the excep- 
tion ot some odds and ends = peat quality, 
for which there is no demand to speak of. 
White honey will bring from 14@16c a pound, 
according to quality, lower grades from 
11@13C. 

Extracted honey is also well cleaned up 
and very little stock available at this time.’ 
As to the conditions of the market in gen- 
eral, in comparison with last year at this 
time, prices are ruling considerably higher 
and supplies are much less. ; 

Beeswax is in good demand, and prices 
rule from 40@42c a pound, according to qual- 
ity. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 














last 22 years. 


with variations. 


DOCTOR MILLER'S 


Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Questions 


Is the new 280 page cloth bound book, just out. It is a compila- 
tion of some 1000 questions out of more than 10,000 that Dr. Miller 
has answered for beekeepers in the American Bee Journal in the 


In that time he has answered questions on nearly every con- 
ceivable subject from Absorbents to Yellowjackets, from Blacks to 
Goldens, from Spring Dwindling to Spring Stimulation, and from 
rank Honeydew to the finest flavored Alfalfa or Clover. 

Several methods of Increase are given, also several methods of 
Swarm Prevention, Queen Rearing, Queen Introduction, etc., all 


NOT INTENDED TO SUPPLANT OTHER BEE BOOKS 
BUT TO SUPPLEMENT THEM 


Answers are written in that inimitable style which we have 
learned to look forward for, from that “ Nestor of American Bee- 
keeping.” Nor is the keen wit of the Doctor lacking. 

You know Dr. Miller, and you can look forward to an invaluable 
series of answers. You should know the American Bee Journal. 
C. P. Dadant is its Editor, Dr. Miller himself is Associate Editor, 
and Frank C. Pellett is Staff Correspondent. 


“Doctor Miller's Thousand Answers” was compiled by 
Maurice G. Dadant, of the American Bee Journal staff, and is offered 
only in combination with a year’s subscription. 


Price of both postpaid only $1.75. 


(Canadian postage roc extra, foreign 25c) 


Order today—the book will be sent by return mai 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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SAN ANTONIO, April 16—The ma 
practically bare of honey—both ye 
extracted. Owing to the extreme drouth 
early honey flows have been cut off or de- 
layed and no honey will be shipped from 
lexas for some weeks. Prices ranging from 
8@1oc for extracted, and 10@12c for bulk comb 
are being offered for new honey, but little, if 
any, = Tine ,Comtracted for. Beeswax is 

stron e i 
A g mand. Local prices 
SOUTHWESTERN BEE Co. 


DENVER, Colo., April 16.—With th 

tion of a small lot of extra fancy “wone 
comb honey we are entirely cleaned up. 
Our supply of extracted is only sufficient 
for our osal requirements, 

emand for extracted in carlot conti 
perens, There is alsoa fair demand for comb 
ener in carlot, which is unusual this late in 
the season. We are quoting the following 
jobbing prices: Extra fancy comb honey 
per case, $3,15. Fancy, out of stock. No.1 
out of stock. No. 2, out of stock. sed 

T'HE COLO. HONEY PRODUCERS’ Ass'N. 

F. Rauchfuss, Magr. 
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MOTT’S NORTHERN-BRED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


that resist disease well. Those that resist 
disease must be hardy, prolific, and hust- 
lers; they are gentle, Bees per pound. Plans 
on “How toIntroduce Queens and Increase,” 
25 cents. List free. ' 











Just the Typewriter for 
You — 


SOLD ON JUST THE TERMS 
THAT SUIT YOU 
The 


REMINGTON 


JUNIOR 


The Junior is smaller and ligh 

the Standard Remington [a 

welens oats 17 pounds. 

is simpler ou can i 

to operate it. No lense anes 4 oan 

It has a// the Remington essentials, sta nd- 

ard keyboard, standard type and 

writes letters of standard size—the 

kind with the hundred-dollar look 

Seam Sor $so. It is sold either for 
r on easy pa = 

and ia month. y payments—$s down 

Ne will send it on ten days’ e - 

tion to any address within the font 

and second parcel post zones of any 

Remington branch office. If you de- 

cide not to keep it, return within ten 

days—no obligation involved. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Remington Typewriter Company, 
Incorporated) 
374 Broadway, New York 
Send mea Remington Junior Type. 


writer, price §so. on free examinati 
: amin 
It is understood that I may return the 





machine, if I choose, within 

, ‘ ten 

i Gecite, to pucchane it. I LA 
10 mon y 

hy thly payments of 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN 





Nov .- to May 1 May 1 to June 1 


1 6 2 | 1 6 2 | 1 
Untested -i- = | $1.60 $ 7.50 


$13.50/ $1.25 8 6.50 


Select untested - - - 2.00 8.50 15.00) 1.50 7.50 13.50 | 1.25 
Tested - . - - 2.50 13.50 25.00 | 2.00 10.50 18.50 ape 75 
Select tested - - 3.00 16.50 _ 80.00 2.75 15 ».00 27.00 | 2.50 


~ Select queen ‘tested for breeding, $5. 00. 


BEN G. DAVIS, Spring Hill, 





Read a few reports of big yields from single colonies of this gentle strain of Goldens: 
Mo., 264 pounds of extracted honey; J. M. Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn., 250 pounds of extracted honey; L. C. McCarty, 
Nampa, Idaho, 250 pounds of comb honey; Fred Dury, Unionville, Mo., 374 pounds of comb and extracted honey. 

I guarantee safe arrival (U. S. and Canada), purity of mating and satisfaction. 


a: of Queens— 





June 1 to July 1 1 


$11.50 | $1.00 


‘The » very | best queen tested for breeding, $10. 00 


QUEENS 


H. E. Bartz, Keytesville, 


Write for circular. 





| July 1 | to Nov. 7 





6 2 | 17 6 “2 
$ 5.00 € 9.00| 8 .75 $ 4.00 $ 7.50 
6.50 12.00| 1.00 5.00 9.00 
9.00 17.00} 1.50 8.00 15.00 
__18.50 25.00! 2.00 10.00 18.00 


Tennessee 














FOREHAND’S QUEENS 


O LBS. 
soaeius ~&! Which Colony is Yours, Mr. Beekeeper? t= déR 


PLUS 
GET A GOOD QUEEN 


One that will keep the hive chock-full of bees at all times, make the biggest yields of 
honey, stingless, and look the prettiest ata medium price. Over 25 years of select breeding 
has brought our queens up to a standard surpassed by none and superior of many. We a 
tried the principal races and every method known, and we have now selected the best o 
both. THE DOOLITTLE METHOD and the THREE-BAND BEES. Use the 3-Bands. 
Why ? Because they get results. The foremost bee-men of the world use them. Our queens 
are sold by many of the largest dealers in the United States. ‘ 

Louis H. Scholl (one of the largest beekeepers of the Southwest) says; ‘‘ Three-band 
Italians have proven the best all-round purpose bee after trying out nearly every race, ant 
only in an experimental way while still at A. M College, but in our own apiaries as well. 

(Jn Beekeepers’ Item.) . 
Wnteated.....<ssi<cos $ 3s $4 "25 i 8. 00 Tested........sseceers re $ 8.75 $17.00 


20.00 
ested...... 1.00 4.75 9.00 | Select tested........ 2.00 11.00 
“icine tor circular giving general description. Mail all orders to 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 
TYPEWRITER SENSATION 
$2> Visible Writine a C. Smith 


rfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard 

ae beet arrangement—has Backspacer—Tabulator—two color _rib- 

bon—Ball Bearing construction—every on mi | convenience. Five 

Daye’ Free Trial. Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price free. 
. A. SMITH, 314—231 North Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Iilinois 


QUEENS OF QUALITY 


Capacity of my yards over 1000 Queens a month 


i i I now have a strain of bees that 
fter 20 years of careful selection and breeding, n ¢ 
oe. be excelled by any. My queens are all bred from IMPORTED STOCK, the very 
best in the world for honey gathering and gentleness. They are not given to swarming. 
What more do you want in bees than the three above qualities ? 


GUARANTEE 


You take no risk in buying my queens, for I guarantee every queen to reach you in 
first-class condition, to be purely mated and to give perfect satisfaction. All queens 
that do not give satisfaction I will replace. Send for circular. 

PRICES APRIL IST JULY IST 


12 























I 6 I2 
Untested......ccccccsccccccccccccecccseccccecs $ .75 $ 4.25 $ 8.00 
Select untested.......cccceccccsscssccccees .90 5.00 9.00 
TESCO. ..0000000.0 ceccccscccccccccccccccecs 1.25 7.00 13.00 
Select tested......ccccccccccecerccscceeees 2.00 11.00 20,00 





L. L. FOREHAND, Ft. Deposit, Alabama 

















EVERY BEEKEEPER KNOWS 


The worth of a good queen, the worthof a 
good strain of bees- and also knows how 
worthless is a poor queen and inferior bees. 
Try our strain of three-band Italians; they 
willnot disappoint you. Vigorous, prolific 
queens; bees that get the honey. <Azother 
thing, no disease in this locality. Tested 
queens of last fall rearing by return mail. 
$1.00 each. Untested queens, single queen, 
$1.00; $9.00 per dozen. 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO. 
Loreauville, Louisiana 





Gray Caucasians 


v Early breeders; great honey 
gatherers ; cap beautifully white, 
great comb builders ; very pro- 
lific ; gentle ; hardy ; good win- 
terers. Untested, $1.00. Select 
untested, $1.25. Tested, $1.50 
Select Tested, $2.00. The best 
all-purpose bee. 


H. W. FULMER, Point Pleasant, Pa. 


Levene QUEENS 


Golden and 3-Banded 
Italians and Carniolans, 
fine workers. Queens, 75 
cts. each ; $8.00 per doz. 
Bees in pound packages, 
$1.25; 2-Ib. pack. $2.25. 

Your satisfaction my 
object. 

GRANT ANDERSON 
Rio Hondo, Texas 














3-BANDED ITALIANS 


From May 1 until June r 


Untested, $1.00; 6, $4.50; 12, 
$8.00. Tested, $i. 28; 6, $5.50: 
12, $10.50 
From June 1 until Nov. 1 

Untested, 75c; 6, $4.00; 12, 
$7.50. Tested, $1.00; 6, $5.00: 
12, $0.00. Select tested $2.00 
each. Circular free. 


JOHN G. MILLER 
723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas 
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BEES 


If you are thinking of buying bees this 
spring, we would be pleased to hear from 
you. We furnish full and nucleus colonies, 
bees by the pound, and queens. 





" 





QUEENS 


Quirin’s Improved Superior Italian Bees and Queens. They are Northern bred 
«nd hardy. 25 years a Queen Breeder. 











PRICES Before July rst After July 1st A strong colony of Italian bees with a 
I 6 12 1 6 12 tested Italian queen, in a new 8-frame dove- 

- tail hive, complete with super, for $r11.00. 
Getect saveacoppeecnannnent ah $ — he 5 75 $ = $ sen Tested Italian queens, $1.50. Untested, $1.10. 
Select tested............. 2,00 10 00 18.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 Our catalog of bee supplies, honey jars, 
2-comb nuclei............ 2.50 14.00 25.00 2.25 12.00 22.00 and everything a beekeeper uses, mailed 
sgous pat we eae ert 3-50 20.00 35.00 3.25 18.00 32.00 upon request 
-frame colonies......... .00 30.00 5.00 25.00 : 
zo-frame colonies... iid 7.50 38.00 6.00 | 32.00 Il. J. STRINGHAM 
-pound package bees..} 1.50 7.00 1.00 5.00 
1-pound package bees...| 2.00 10.00 1.50 8.00 105 Park Place, New York 





BREEDERS.—The cream selected from our entire stock of outyards; nothing 
better. These breeders $5.co each. 

cen furnish bees = nupemetans and panepteothh or Hgts ye 

ove price on bees by pound, nuclei, and colonies does not include queen 

You are to select such queen as you wish with the bees, and add the price. bB E is - S U be 2 i | E & 

No bees by pound sent out until first of June. Also nuclei and colonies, if 
wanted before June 1, add 25 percent to price in table. . “ 

Breeders, select tested, and tested queens can be sent out as early as weather Let Us Figure With You 
will permit Send for testimonials. Orders booked now. SON 

Reference any large supply dealer or any bank having Dun’s reference book. We know we can satisfy you on price and 


- quality. Write for catalog, 
H. G. QUIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio Cc. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 


Dept. S., Kansas City, Missouri 


Home Apiary: Glen Cove, L. I. 






































FOR SALE 10,000 POUNDS OF BEES SPRING DELIVERY 


20 Years of Select Breeding Gives Us Bees of Highest Quality 
BEES FOR HONEY PRODUCTION—BEES OF UNUSUAL VITALITY 


M.C. BERRY & CO., Hayneville, Ala. E ” 

Gentlemen: —Wil\l want more of your three-pound packages of bees with queens the coming spring. The twol bought of you 
last May did all right. One package made I8s sections of honey and gave one swarm, and the other made 296 sections and gave two 
swarms. I am well pleased. MELVIN WYSONG, KIMMELL, IND. 


SWARMS OF BEES BY THE POUND WITHOUT QUEENS READY APRIL 1 


1-lb. pkgs. $1.25 each; 25 to so pkgs. $1.22% each; 50 to 100 pkgs. $1.20 each; 2-lb. pkgs. $2.25 each; 25 to so pkgs. $2.22% each; 50 to100 and 
up, $2.20 each; 3-lb. pkgs. $3.25 each; 25 to so pkgs. $3.22 each; 50 to 100 and up, $3.20 each, 


GOLDEN AND 3-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS READY APRIL 1 
Ee 75 cts. each; $65.00 per r00 Tested....... $1.25 each; $110.00 per 100 


Select untested.....90 cts. “ ; $75.00 “* roo | Selecttested 1's 125.00 “* 100. 
Write for descriptive price list. Let us book your order now. Only a small deposit required. 


LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL SHIPPERS OF BEES IN PACKAGES 


M. C. BERRY & COMPANY, Hayneville, Alabama, U.S. A. 























The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of 
Honey—The Best Hive for any Climate 


Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either Cypress, 
White Pine or Redwood. All Brood and Extracting 
Frames made from White Pine 


VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance for swarm 
THE MASSIE HIVE ing. and giving renewed energy to the bees. It is also equipped 
with a feeder without extra cost. 
Fer Comb or Extracted Honey 


Fifty years in the bee-supply business has shown us thatthe ; 
Massie is the very best hive, and testimonials to this effect The Dovetailed Hive for Comb Honey 
are received daily from those who are using this hive. 


Why Not Give Us a Trial Order? Satisfaction Fully Guaranteed 


We are also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies: If you are in the market for supplies 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We wil! mail our large illustrated catalog and special price list to any one upon request 


KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY, 110 3d St. Council Bluffs, lowa 














Mr. Beekeeper! 
HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


The Article Beginning On 
PAGE 692 


OF THE NEW EDITION OF 


THE ABC and XYZ OF BEE CULTURE? 





If you have even five colonies of bees, this article 


alone will save you several times the price of the 
book. And this is merely one of the many valuable 
articles which you can’t afford to miss. 


Postpaid to any address in the United States for $2.50. 


Send your order to our nearest branch office and save time. 


The A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Publishers 


MEDINA, OHIO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL 

DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS 
SYRACUSE WASHINGTON 
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POVE CSOCOCEOOOOOS 


| MARSHFIELD ‘GOODS 


BEEKEEPERS :— 

We manufacture millions of sections 
every year that are as good as the best. 
The cheapest for the quality ; best for 
the price. If you buy them once, you will 
buy again. 


KH 


CXS OG 





We also manufacture hives, brood- 


cases. 


Our catalog is free for the asking. 


ne canta Sem, bosuitunntaad eswnaiel 


SODOOOXDOODE 





VOOVOVOGBOBPOOOP DODO GVoOPMOpooeooos 


frames, section-holdersand shipping ¢ 


OOORDE 


CXEXD 
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EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 











ECONOM ECONOMY TO YOURSELF 

ECONOMY TO YOUR BEES 
Are two essential points gained by using 

Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 
Because it is the same TASTE, and the same SMELL, 
and the same FIRMNESS, as the COMB the Honey- 
bees make themselves. It is the more acceptable to 
them because it is not like their OWN COMB. 
Remember, Mr. Beekeeper, that to you HONEY IS 
MONEY —then use 

Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 


Work for a full-capacity honey crop 
Send for Samples—All Supplies at Prices you Appreciate 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wisconsin 
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PORTER Locare 


SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 








For sale by all dealers. 
if no dealer, write factory 


R, & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





FREEMAN'S FARMER = "ort, Yekima, 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 

If you want a descriptive and agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 
methods in the Pacific Northwest. 

Send One dollar and have the magazine sent 
for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Prepare Now for Next Season 








Do not wait until your bees are out of winter 
quarters to order your goods. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1917 


Are for another big one. Lotz Sections are 
the best; they are perfect in workman- 
ship, quality and material. All guaranteed. 
We want you on our mailing list. 


Send for 1917 Catalog 
AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Boyd, Wisconsin 





ESTABLISHED 1885 


Weare sti!l furnishing bee-hives made 
of white pine lumber; they are well made 
and will last. Our large catalog. giving 
full particulars about all bee supplies is 
free for the asking, Beeswax taken in 
exchange for supplies or cash. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 
High Hill, Montg. Co., Missouri 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIANS 


About April 1st I will 
again be ready ~" mail un- 
tested queens of my fine 
strain of Italians. I breed 
no otherrace Choice test- 
ed and breeding queens at 
alltimes. Insure against 
a possible disappointment 
by ordering early. Satis- 
faction guarantee Cir- 
cular free. Untested 
queens $100 each; doz. 
$000. Choice tested, $1.50 
each. Breeder, $3.00 to 
$5 00 each 


Cc. S. ENGLE, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas 








* By buying your supplies of me, All 
» kinds of Bee Supplies and Berry Bas- 
kets, Crates, etc. Send for new 1917 


as W. D. SOPER 
3 325 So. Park Ave., Jackson, Mich, 
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It’s a pretty good idea (now that the lumber mills in the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association are IDENTIFYING. EVERY CYPRESS BOARD THEY SAW) to MENTION TO YOUR 


LUMBER DEALER, CONTRACTOR Or CARPENTER—and to ASK YOUR ARCHITECT to SPECIFY— 
that YOUR CYPRESS MUST BE 


“TIDEWATER” CYPRESS 
IDENTIFIED BY 
THIS TRADE-MARK 


Stamped in the End of Every Piece \ 

or APPLIED TO EVERY BUNDLE TRADE Mark Rec. U.S, Pat.Orrice 
BY THIS MARK YOU KNOW IT’S CYPRESS, "THE WOOD ETERNAL,” AND WORTHY OF YOUR FAITH. 
IT IS WELL TO INSIST ON SEEING THIS TRADE-MARK ON EVERY BOARD OFFERED AS “CYPRESS.” 








Let our All- ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE 
Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1251 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La., or 1251 Heard Nat'l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW 











 DADANTS: FOUNDATION 


t-4 


WE ANNOUNCE AN ADVANCE 


Of 5c per pound on comb-foundation. This advance applies 
to all our 1917 price lists. On account of the high price of 
beeswax, we are compelled to withdraw our former 
quotations. 

For beeswax, we will now pay 385c in cash or 37c in 
trade f. o. b. Hamilton, or Keokuk, Iowa. Prices of beeswax 
and foundation are, of course, subject to change without 
notice. 

Save your beeswax and ship it to us to be worked into 
foundation for you. Send us your old combs. They are 
worth:good money now, and we will get every ounce of wax 
out of them and pay you the above prices for your share of 


DADANT'S FOUNDATION 
DADANTS FOUNDATION 


3 | DADANT & SONS, 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 











